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AREFOOTED, the Prince 
measured six feet, four. 

? Standing at his height amid 

the rank cotton-stalks, his alert eyes” 

could be seen above the narrow avenue, his glance leaping from boll to 

boll; and the wide, thin palms with the slender, pliable fingers followed, 

almost apace,—swift and direct as the chaparral-cock’s dart, and as light 

on bursting boll and outstreaming fleece as a butterfly’s track. 

With his great arm-reach the Prince carried three rows to another 
picker’s one; and it was like a melody as the supple, controlled body went 
sweeping lightly, strongly along the cotton-lanes, swiftly leaving’all fellow 
pickers beyond hail. Every muscle lent help. The high-hung bolls in his 
long radius being cleared, he would drop on one knee for those below the 
middle, resting back and shoulders. Shifting from knee to knee, his long 
arm swept right, left, backward, forward, clearing a rod’s radius of every 
white bit. No indirection appeared; each move seemed the only possible 
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‘“ THE WHITE MAN SAID STERNLY, ‘ THIS WILL NOT DO.’ 
Drawn by W. R. Leigh. 


right one,—a fore-ordained spontaneity. A few holdings of the roomy hands 
filled the pick-sack, girded about the waist ; a wrist’s turn emptied this wal- 
let into the pick-basket, kept along side to the row’s ending, where the “big 
basket” received his pickings, and his large, swift feet tramped all close. 

Two hundred pounds could be packed in a “big basket.” It was a rare 
picker who had his filled when the wagon came at dusk to take the baskets 
from field to ginloft for “weighing”; in the short, cold days before 
Christmas a hundred pounds was an average picking. But the Black Prince 
used two “big baskets” beside the pick-basket; in fair season, his picking 
neared four hundred pounds. 

He was prince of the cottonfield, and his record was as carefully kept as 
that of any turf-prince., At the opening of each picking season, his portrait 
was in the papers, and all his great past was retold ; through the cotton-gath- 
ering months his field achievements were subjects for telegrams and edi- 
torials and wagers; and “Crawford’s man Watson,” in every considerable 
cotton-picking contest, team to team, or man against man, was ever tri- 
umphing. 

The first frost-day, one December, the trouble began. That night, Wat- 
son’s baskets summed hardly three hundred, and the young master’s face 
turned from reading the steelyard to the slave-face, showing dim in the light 
of the single candle, and the white man said sternly, “This will not do.” 

Never before had the master questioned Watson’s work. But two un- 
pleasant messages had that day disturbed his equanimity: cotton had fallen 
to three cents, a wagon of plantation-supplies was mired ten miles out, and 
the negroes’ winter shoes were thus belated. 
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Watson, surprised at the implied reproof, muttered that he was not going 
barefooted before sun-up, when the ground was on edge with frost,—that 
“the hands” ought not to have to go to the cotton-patches till the sun had 
limbered the mud, and that it was time that “the folks” had their shoes. 

Crawford heard the muttering. He was the only white man on the plan- 
tation to seventy adult negroes ; fourteen miles away was his nearest neighbor 
with forty-seven slave men; in the settlement there were not twenty-five 
white men to the six hundred negroes in the cabins; yet for every insubordi- 
nation Thomas Crawford imposed swift punishment. In boyhood, Watson 
had been a preferred playmate. This was the first time since “Mos Tom” 
had come into possession, that the favorite had shown disloyalty. He was 
such a great, splendid creation, so distinguished a worker, his fine endow- 
nents were so proudly acknowledged, that there seemed no excuse for any 
disloyal token. 

The master might have pretended deafness to the surprising words of dis- 
content ; but the sixty pickers gathered to hear the basket-weights, Crawford 
knew that they knew he had heard. To gain time, to make sure of seli- 
control before sentencing Watson,—for verily punishment was to be meted! 

Selecting a man, and naming two swift traveling horses, the master said 
quietly, “Start early tomorrow to meet Andy’s wagon; he has the negroes’ 
winter shoes ; bring them as soon as possible. We can hardly spare you an 
hour from the picking; we can’t afford to lose a boll, though we've a heavy, 
crop; cotton’s down to three cents; every lock must be in the gin-house be 
fore weather-staining rains—before Christmas, or you can’t have any 
Christmas.” 
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“None of us?” It was Watson’s question, in half-voice, that seemed a 
sarcasm. 

“Not one,” said the small man,—heart leaping hot; hands suddenly cold. 

“T pick four to one; | lose my Christmas like the poorest picker.” 

A great fear came on the master, but he said unflinchingly, “Watson, go 
to the guard-house ; Dennis will bring your supper.” 

The tall African was knee-deep in the cotton dune. He had raised it 
about him in emptying his baskets of the day’s picking; he stood silent, mv- 
tionless. 

Three-score fellow-slaves waited statue-like; the one white man waited, 
all eyes lifted to the sombre face high above the others. The strain was in- 
tense. Slight, nervous, learned in negro-nature, knowing his slaves,—as he 
stood waiting in the gloom, Crawford knew the air beaten by hearts rebel- 
lious and by hearts loyal—mayhap from envy of Watson’s supremacy. 

The terrible silence! No shifting shadow on the cotton-covered floor. 
As stone figures all were. What would Watson say? What do? 

At length his eyes, that had long held Crawford’s, wavered. 

“Mos Tom—” he reined his unsteady voice. What was he going to say? 
Was it fear shaking the great Prince, or was memory calling unto memory, 
—<deep unto deep? That breaking tone,—there was no threatening in it; it 
was appeal, starting quick tears. 

There was more waiting. 

“Mos Tom,” slowly, forcefully, “I'll pick all the cotton I can; all your 
black folks will pick all they can, I reckon; but we-all never had Christmas 
kep’ from us; ole Moster never kep’ Christmas from us; ole Miss never; an’, 
Mos Tom, you'd better not.” 

Was this athreat? It drew such signs of approval from the slaves that the 
white man,—was he abandoned? He kept his head; it was the head of a 
ruler. He spoke to the slaves as if certain of their fealty. 

“You need your supper; go to your cabin. Watson, you will stay.” 

“Come,” the master said, when the two were left. The Prince followed 
over the billowy cotton, down the loft stairs. 

“You are tired, Watson, old play-fellow ; sit here.” 

They sat side by side on a cumbrous lever of the great cog-wheel that 
carried the gin. 

“What is your excuse? 

“Mos Tom, I didn’t know "bout our shoes being mired on the way. About 
Christmas,—you ’member, Mos Tom, how you enjoy your boys, your little 
Captain’s company; my twins,—they’s his lieutenants. I love them, maybe 
tender than you love little Captain, cause I know they've always got to be 
slaves. Only time we-all black folks gets free is Christmas. I haven’t hardly 
said a word to my.twins since last Christmas; they’s always sleep when I 
goes to work, sleep when I come at night, Sundays I drive mistis’ carriage to 
church, being the strongest with the horses. 

“All the year, I’ve reckoned on Christmas for a good time with the twins, 
—making them traps to ketch snowbirds; taking them partridge-netting, 
hunting pussimons an’ fox-grapes; showing them how to ‘pat Juber’ an’ 
dance to banjo.” 
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“You didn’t talk like this in the gin-loft. Before all my people you defted 
me. Watson, you must atone for it.” The voice was compressed, cold, stern. 

“Mos Tom, for your sake I said, you mustn’t work your folks Christmas, 
—nobody does but planter Jenkins, and everybody despises him. If folks 
despised you like him, I’d run away, sho’s you bawn; and anyhow, Mos 
Tom, I'll run away if you don’t promise us Christmas.” 

“Watson, do you want me to shoot you? Go to the guard-house !”’ 

Recognizing the ultimatum, Watson rose to his great height, and went |) 
quick strides to the lock-up. 

The next morning, the word was abroad: “Watson’s run away; in his 
bare feet.” 

Nothing before in the young planter’s life had so hurt him. To “run away” 





** IIE WAS ON HIS KNEES, AND *CALLINE’ WAS KNEELING BESIDE HIM IN SILEN 
Drawn by W. R. Leigh. 


was the desperate resort of the brutally-used; Watson had been a distite 
guished favorite 

“IT will bring him back if the whole plantation has to go to wreck. but 
he shall not stay on my plantation ; he shall be sold so far that he can never 
hear of us again. | will not forgive. Even if he should come in, and give 
himself up, | would put him in irons.” 

Forthwith Dennis and Luke were instructed to handcuff Watson on sight. 

December twenty-third the search for the fugitive was still on. The cotton- 
picking had gone forward; all the large fields were done, but there was 
“Creek-patch” to be again gone over. 

“Heap of cotton there; it’s rich bottom-land; we can't pick it by 
Christmas.” 

This is what all the slaves were thinking, fearing to lose the blessed holiday. 
Though sixty strong, the pickers went not hopefully to the distant “Creek- 
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patch.” They pitched aaeatt re 
over their baskets, and 
climbed the rail fence 
half-sullenly, thinking 
of the great picker. 
Oh, for Watson to 
sweep up and down 
those _ cotton - lanes, 
where the tall stalks 
were so heavily bolled! 
He might save their 
holiday. 

“We'll work hard’s 
we can,” said one of 
the older men, “and 
long as we can see any 
white. Now, all fall 
to. 


They sought, and 





far a-field, for white ‘He GATHERED THE LITTLE CAPTAIN IN HIS SHACKLED ARMS.” 
rows, but all the little Drasn by W. R. Leigh. 
lanes were brown. Where was the cotton? Up and down, across to the 
painted woods,—no stalk anywhere wore the white favor. 

“Watson!” “Watson done it.” ‘Watson’s picked this patch.” “Nobody 
under the sun but Watson could have.’ One exclamation was like another 
from these overjoyed children of the Crawford plantation. 

Somebody started a hallelujah song, which was heard by the master’s son, 
little Captain, at play with his militia in the painted woods. 

“Wonder where Watson is!” “Hangin’ roun’ some’her’s, stead of mak- 
ing tracks nawth!’ “Calline crying all over the Quawters!” “Boun’ she 
know all while whar her husban’ was.” “She harbored him.” “Mos Tom 
ought to make her roas’ a dozen pigs for we-all’s Christmus.” 

So they talked, these children of the sun, as they went to “the house” to 
claim their rescued holiday of “Mos Tom.” 

The little Captain, the twin lieutenants, the color-bearer, the drummer, 
and eight privates,—they bad charged a flock of geese, gallantly driven the 
retreating enemy across pasture and down meadow-brook to the bright 
wood. 

There was a soldierly call, “Halt!” 

The little black fellows stood fast, only their white eyes rolling, scanning 
their captain’s face, awaiting orders. They were uniformed in the dress of 
the plantation black boys,—one garment of coarse undyed cotton, breeches 
and waist together, reaching to knee and up to shoulder. 

“Form line!” 

The sturdy, black legs rushed in tangled twinkling, hands and shoulders in 
a general bumping, the Captain shaking, pushing, pulling, righting his men 
till, duly, a meandering line was formed, stomachs protruding, black legs 
shining,—an ebony colonnade. 
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“Your parade-suit is torn,” the Captain charged, discovering a shoulder- i; 
rent. “We'll go raiding for epaulets and stripes. At ‘Break ranks! you 4 
must go raiding the woods for pretty leaves and yellow ‘lovevine’ for stripes. ae 
Attention! Break ranks! Plunge into the center of the enemy! (That ri 
means the woods).” a 
It was a picturesque company when they had fastened along the legs the i 
yellow love-vine stripes, and on the shoulders, orange leaves and crimson. i 
And when they made soldierly parade,—"presented arms!” “shouldered,” 
“carried,” “about faced,” “wheeled,” “formed columns,” “fixed bayonets,” it 
and “plunged into the enemy’s center.” ' 


“And we've never lost a man,” the Captain said resonantly. “We've won 
every battle, and never lost a gun, or struck our colors. (Sam, you must 
wave the bandanna when | say something about the flag.) “I will now pre- 
sent swords to my brave lieutenants.” 

“Cap puzzents us soa’ds every time he drills us,” said one of the twins. 

“Attention, lieutenants! Forward two paces!” 

The lieutenants took from the Captain two fine sticks, saying by turn, 

“Thanky, Captain, for my soa’d. I'll always a-fend you bravely,” making 
the military salute. 

“Looky there!” called private Andy—'‘a man peepin’ through the 
bushes. A runaway!” 

“Better soun’ retreat,” cried the standard-bearer, in a whisper, trying to Wi 
lay low the conspicuous bandanna-flag. r 

Straight came Watson from the bush to the children; all knew him, but 4H) 
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they had not heard that he was a runaway. He kissed little Captain's hand, 
on his knees caressed the lieutenants, while all wondered at the tattered 
clothes, the wounded hands and feet. 

Asking where the master was, he went at his fine, swinging pace across the 
meadow, toward “the house.” Dennis and Luke saw, hastened for hand- 
cuffs, and followed Watson. He, with no sign of irresolution, pushed for 
Mos Tom's room, and did not ask permission to enter. 

Passing in and close up, he stood his height, looking down at the small 
white man seated over the year’s accounts. 

“Mos Tom,” said the giant-child, “I’ve come back to you. I’m hungry. 
tired, an’ tored to pieces. I want Calline, an’ the lieutenants, an’, Mos Tom, 
| want you. I want to stay on the plantation where | was bawn,—it’s my na- 
tive lan’.” 

Crawford knew that his heart was swelling ; could he spare the punishment 
to which he had pledged himself? Without sign of softening, with glitter of 
eve that had never to slave vision showed languid, with unsurprised voice, he 
said, * You abandoned the work in the plantation’s need.” 

‘‘But, Mos Tom"—Caroline was speaking— Watson picked cotton every 
day while he was runnin’ away, an’ likewise all doze moonlight nights. 
While you-all was lookin’ miles, he was clearin’ up that Creek-patch. 
Creek-patch stow fuller nice cotton he picked.” 

Watson replied to the Master’s questioning look, “It’s so, Mos Tom. | 
started off mad as fire, but | couldn't spare myself from the picking; | love 
to pick; | wanted the black folks to have Christmas; I wanted to help you 
from bein’ haud ; | wanted you to save all your cotton; | membered you had 
heaps of mouths to feed, an’ black-folks’ clothes to buy, all with this cotton- 
crop, an’ prices ‘way down.” 

“Why didn't you come in, and end the trouble you started?” 

“Mos Tom, it was the first time you ever ordered me. It’s more your fault 
than Watson’s; you oughter begun ordering me all roun’ this plantation an’ 
back again before you were two weeks old. You see, | wasn't satisfied being 
equal to overseers an’ doze mosters that hadn't got their names in papers 
an’ telegraphs. You spoiled me, Mos Tom, you an’ ole Miss, so I never 
could have got on my knees if I hadn't seen just now Mos Captain Alec’s 
lieutenants, their heads, arms, feet all bare, marching, halting, fawmin’,— 
doin’ their level best to mihd orders,—poe little slaves! It was too many for 
me. So, here I’m back to stay, an’ to mind you, Mos Tom, if you'll let me.” 

He was on his knees—the great Black Prince—to the small man, and 
‘Calline’ was kneeling beside in silence. 

What Crawford might have done or said in that moment of passion he 
himself may not have known; but Dennis and Luke interrupted,—were there 
to execute the master’s long-gone order. In the interest of the plantation 
discipline, Watson would be punished. 

The Prince saw the irons; got swiftly to his feet, scanned Crawford's face ; 
saw it unrelenting. He held out his hands, and watched the adjusting of the 
manacles. 


“You can go as you will,” said the master 
Meanwhile the little Captain was making swords for his regiment, mak- 
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ing them of sassafras, using the great butcher-knife with surprising strength 
and deftness for his ten years. Yet of one stroke he lost control. [t split the 
wood, went on, and gashed the Captain's leg. 

He noted the leaping blood, its bright red, and called to his little man, . 
“I’ve cut an artery ; bring me the flag, quick!” 

The color-bearer tore the bandanna from the flagstaff, and quickly the 
Captain had it knotted above the wound. 

“T’ll twis’ it with my soad, an’ you can tie it a heap tighter,” said Lieuten- : 
ant Jef£; and the other lieutenant added, “I'll keep its mouth shut,” holding : 
together the gash’s gory lips. Then, beginning at the rent under the red 
leaf epatilet, he tore through the waist to the hem of the brief breeches-leg, 
and, the little captain helping, bandaged the cut. 

“Now, lieutenants, take me home, fast as you can. Make a hand chair.’ 4 

The lieutenants were the largest of the black soldier-boys, else wherefore 
were they made lieutenants? Yet they were but eight years old,—large, gallant 
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‘* WHERE CHRYSANTHEMUMS WERE YET BLOOMING AMONG THE FROSTED LEA bd 
Drawn by W. R. Leigh a) 
lieutenants though, as they stooped to receive the dear Captain. 

“Now haste, my brave lieutenants; remember we've never lost a man ; 
Sam, run ahead, lickerty-split; tell them to send help—the Prince, he'd 93 
swing me home in a jiffy.” ‘ i) ) 

But the color-bearer looked so often back at the whitening face and droop- ; 
ing head, that he scarcely made speed with the lieutenants,—the little heroes : 
rallying afresh at every call from the Captain :— 7 

“Steady, my lieutenants! Push ahead, my brave men!” i 

“Yes, Captain.” r Hy 

“We've never lost a man.” i} 

“Not a one, Captain.” ay 

“It’s your Captain you carry.” 4 

“Yes, Captain.” Hy 

“We're nearly home.” i 

“Yes, Captain.” iH] 

: 


“Courage, my boys, till Wat—son brings re—en—force—ments.” 
“Yes, Captain.” 
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He was whispering his rallies. 

“Yes,” the lieutenants were panting. 

The face, wax-pale, was falling; the arms were limp. 

“Yes, Captain,” volunteered Lieutenant Madison. 

“Is that Wat—son? Where is my papa?” 

The Black Prince, roaming at large, saw the soldier-boys with their stripes 
and bright epaulets, saw the staggering lieutenants and the bleeding Cap- 
tain between. With all his splendid speed, he went swooping on the children. 
Swiftly, gently, strongly he gathered the little Captain in his shackléd arms ; 
called with strong,tender voice for the little Captain’s mother,—for water, for 
brandy, leading on to the house with speed preternatural. He held the boy 
against his heart through all the desperate struggle for life. Last, with the 
gyves clanking on his wrists, he gave the dead Captain into the father’s arms. 

Then there was something strange for that moment of heartbreak ; Craw- 
ford laid his boy on a couch, turned to Watson, and in silence took the irons 
from the wrists,—the lieutenants pressing to the bedside, and the color- 
bearer and the privates,—all gazing at the still face of their little Captain. 

Christmas morning there were gifts for the lieutenants and the color- 
bearer, and for the other soldier-boys. “From your Captain,” was written 
on each in a boyish hand,—on some were ink blots. And on Christmas 
day was the burial. The black soldier-boys bore the coffin to the grave in 
the flower-garden where chrysanthemums were yet blooming among the 
frosted leaves. 

That evening there was praying in the cabins. Wandering in the night, 
the planter heard some of the simple-hearted petitions. One implored the 
dear Lord’s mother to ‘tend to little Captain that night, the first that he was 
‘ever “way from his own mudder.” Another, begged the good Father io 
keep Mos Tom’s heart from breaking, and to let mistis have another little 
moster as good and as handsome as the dear little Captain. 

Some of the humble sympathizers were singing mournful songs in the gin- 
ioft, using the unseeded cotton as handkerchiefs to wipe away their tears. 

The next morning Crawford said to the Black Prince, ‘Watson, I was hard 
on you. Ask something of me,—something for the little Captain's sake.” 

He was crying; Watson was crying. 

“Mos Tom, don’t muster out little Captain’s soldiers ; promote Lieutenant 
Jeff to be Captain. Let them keep on drillin’. Sometime the country may 
need them to fight.” 

“Good, Watson, we'll see to that. Now ask something for yourself.” 

“Don’t be mad, Mos Tom, but give me leave, when a po’ slave runaway 
comes to my cabin at night, give me leave to keep his secret.” 

“T give you this permission.” 

“And, Mos Tom, may I give him a cawn dodger or a tin of coffee?” 

“Yes, you may give him something to eat, but you must never tell any 
white man that I gave you leave.” 

“Hope I may die if Ido. Thanky most to death, Mos Tom.” 

Years have passed and made men and freemen out of the little Captain's 
black soldiers ; some of them, in the close past, fought for their country on 
San Juan Hill, and there one of the Black Prince’s sons gave up his life. 
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‘* THE STARFISH TRIPS ON ALL HER FINGERS,” 


By ARTHUR HENRY. 

Perhaps no chapter in Natural History offers more effective instances of the intensity 
of the struggle for existence among creatures than the true story of the lives of fish. 
Under water as elsewhere, the fittest alone can survive, and here the fittest are numbered 
by dozens among myriads.—THE EpITor. 


J OOD'S HOLL is a little town on the coast of Massachusetts. 
\ Here the United States Fish Commission maintains an es- 
q tablishment where millions of lobsters, cod and flounders 
4, are hatched every year and turned into the sea, in order 
that these creatures may not disappear in the great war of 
” life. Here also, is one of the famous marine biological 
schools of the world, where scientists and students assemble every summer 
to study this incessant war, and to pursue, step by step, the retreating secrets 
of existence. Every day some expedition puts out to sea to gather subjects 
for study. 

I was invited, last summer, to join one going for sword fish. What | saw 






and learned of men and fish revealed a new aspect of life, and for a long 
time afterward it seemed to me that this planet of ours is inhabited by”* 
innumerable races of Food Killers. 

Bennet and I arrived at Wood’s Holl, Friday afternoon, and it was our 
intention to start for the fishing grounds Saturday, but Mr. Dalghren, who 
was to be our counsellor and guide, said: “Now that you are here, we will 
sail tonight. The wind is favorable.” 

He took us through the buildings of the school. Those we met bowed re- 
spectfully to him, and called him “Doctor.” We learned that he is professor 
of anatomy at Princeton during the winter, and acts as one of the instructors 
at the marine biological college in the summer, because of his interest in the 
institution and his own special investigations in connection with it. The 
college is composed of several buildings. There are immense rooms with 
tables ranged along the sides, one by each window. On these are glass jars 
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and bottles containing all manner of sea creatures in various stages of dissec- 
tion. There are sharp knives and probes and pincers and microscopes. 
Here some sixty students are constantly at work. There are glass tanks in 
the center of the rooms containing hundreds of varieties of water life. Now 
and then, as we passed through the halls of the building we looked through 
an open door and saw some patient scientist, silently bending over a fish in 
a jar of water, or sitting in his shirt sleeves, his eye fixed to a microscope. 
Professor Dalghren pointed out the dining hall to us and told us to meet 
him there at six. 

“We will sail directly after supper,” he said, “and | must get things 
ready.” 

An hour later we were standing by one of the glass tanks watching hun- 
dreds of little fish, an inch long and half as wide, darting about the rocks 
covered with a beautiful green sea-weed, like a growth of tender shrubbery. 
They were “stort minnows,” brilliant with all the lines of purple and blue, 
with now and then a glint of salmon as they turned swiftly in the light. 

“Do you see what they are doing?” said Professor Dalghren, who had 
quietly joined us. 1 saw only that they were swimming and attacking each 
other as if in sport. 

“Watch them closely,” he continued, “and you will notice that there are 
five of them on guard over five different localities. Each one of these is a 
male protecting a nest concealed in the region where he swims.” 

At once the spectacle became intelligible to me. It was no longer an aim- 
less, playful darting about of fish, interesting only for their flashing and 
glowing tints. One of them was guarding the pebbles on the bottom, in one 
corner. He was the only watcher in that section of the tank, and the most 
incessant activity was necessary. He was not given a foment’s pause. 
Hundreds of his fellows hovering over and around him were constantly slip- 
ping into his domain. As he darted with open mouth at those about him, 
others would shoot from one side, or whisk out of a clump of weeds, at a 
little distance, and begin at once to nose among the pebbles, in search of 
eggs. Instantly, the guard was upon them and routing them out. He would 
shoot off again to disperse those descending. 

In another section, the other four guards were similarly at work, but the 
task was easier for them as their nests were close together and they worked 
in unison. Each of these had but one side from which attack could come, 
rhe other sides were protected by the operations of his companions. Every 
moment of the twenty-four hours, night and day, without an instant’s rest or 
let up, these guards are at their defence. The moment the females of a harem 
lay their eggs, the male takes charge and drives even the mothers away : 
which indicates that they might devour their own eggs. A guard has never 
been known to violate his nest nor to disturb another’s. They trust each other 
implicitly. One guard never attacks another, even though they often col- 
lide in their pursuit of interlopers and overreach into each other’s territory. 
These fish know each other as individuals. lia group of twenty marauders 
swoop into the preserves at once, and the guards are dashing in all direc- 
tions among them, nipping to right and to left, moving too swiftly for the 
eye to follow, they never mistake an ally for an enemy. 
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There were over two hundred fish in the tank, and all of them were con 
stantly prowling after the five nests. They could easily have routed th« 
guards had they wished to fight them, but that is not their way. The others 
never resist the attack of a guard. They seek to steal upon his nest un 
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DISSECTING A SQUID IN THE LABORATORY, 
awares, but retire as soon as detected, taking the vicious onslaught of the 
watchman good-naturedly. They have been guards themselves, and seem 
to realize that he has a duty to perform. If he is attending to his nest, well 
and good; if not, they will eat his eggs. As soon as a nest of eggs ts 
hatched, the guard tosses his duty from him, gives-his tail a triumphant and 
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rHE SQUID IS A SMALL DEVIL-FISH. THE NASCENT TENTACLES ARE SEEN TO THE LEFT. 
FISH IS IN REALITY A PNEUMATIC VEHICLE, FILLING ITS BLADDER-LIKE BODY 
FULL OF AIR, If FORCES THE AIK OUT THROUGH TUBES, AND THUS 
PROPELS ITSELF FORWARD OR BACKWARD. 


THIS 


defiant flip and looks about for his neighbor’s nests. 
hungry and he would eat. 

As we were watching the minnows, a portly woman, standing before an 
adjoining tank, dressed in a gay gown of blue summer silk and holding a 
pince-nez to her nose, exclaimed to her companion :— 


His task is over, he is 


“Oh, look, Mrs. —! Here is a queer fish on its back.” 
The Professor looked at the object she was pointing out and remarked 
gravely :— 


“Excuse me, madam, it lies on its belly. It —” 

He was interrupted by a sniff of shocked propriety. 
stared scornfully at him through her pince-nez and left us. 
looked after her in surprise, and turning to the tank, said :— 

“This is a curious creature. It’s vulgar name is ‘shark sucker.’ It fas- 
tens on the belly of a shark, and lives on the morsels that fall from his mouth. 
You see it is formed to do that.” 

This fish was about a foot long. 


The portly lady 
The Professor 


It remotely suggested a three-pound 
pickerel on its back. It was lying, however, in its normal position. Its belly 
was slightly curved upward and came to an edge like the keel of a boat. Its 
back was flat, and growing on it was a “sucker,” shaped like an oblong sau- 
cer, created to fasten on to the shark. It lay face upward. The snout pro- 
truded into a point, and about an inch behind this was its ugly slit mouth, 
now opening and closing as if expecting food to drop into it from above. 
There are countless thousands of these creatures in the sea—a race of beings 
fashioned to fit only the life of a parasite. 


“These are curious snails,” said Bennet, who was before the next tank. 
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“Those are crabs in snail shells,” said Professor Dalghren. “They are -her- 
mit crabs. Nature has created them with no means of protection of their 
own. They are very soft and would be quickly eaten by their larger brethren 
or by other hungry creatures who relish them, if they did not find an armor 
ready made. As soon as they are hatched, they hustle about on the bottom 
of the sea until they find a very small snail. This they pounce upon. They 
drag it summarily forth and crawl into its shell and are comparatively safe.” 

The tank contained several hundred hermits from the size of hazelnuts to 
that of goose eggs. They moved incessantly from one end of the tank to the 
other, scrambling along the bottom at a brisk pace, carrying their ill-fit- 
ting houses on their backs. They were actively searching, searching and 
searching for food and more suitable shells. They crawl into the first one 
that offers and then seek for a better. As they grow, they must have larger 
ones. If one cannot find a snail, and encounters a fellow crab with a shell to 
suit his needs, he seeks to dispossess him. I watched two such encounters. 
A desperate searcher, whose shell had become almost impossible for him, laid 
siege to a neighbor with a shell of the proper size. Such a nagging and 
annoying, such poking and taunting, | never witnessed. At last the one with 
the larger shell was goaded into remonstrance. 

He poked his head and shoulders forth, made faces and brandished his 
claws at his tormentor, The other one gripped him, and in the long tussle 
that followed worried him out of his shell, and, hastily dropping his own, 
slipped into the one he wanted and disappeared. Now the ejected crab be- 
came frantic. He seized upon the small abandoned shell, but found it would 
not do even temporarily. He flung it aside, and went scrambling over peb- 
bles and inhabited shells, peeping into this one, and poking into that, dodg- 





THE SEA-ROBIN GETS ITS NAME FROM ITS FINS. WHICIE CURTOUSLY RESEVBLE TIIF WING 
BIRD. WHEN [T SWIMS, It SEPMS 10 FLY THROUGH THE WATER 
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ing those who were hunting for food. Presently he got involved in a mass 
of them that were tumbling over each other, and one of his claws, slipping 
into a large shell, was gripped and held. He could not get loose. Little by 
little he was pulled within and devoured. 

At six o'clock, in the dining hall, I was offered a dish of soft-shelled crabs, 
which | consumed grimly. 

When Bennet and I strolled down to the long wharf where our boat, “The 
Vigilant,” was lying, we found Dalghren in weather-beaten, rust-colored, old 
clothes, packing the last box of canned soup in the hold. Peering down, | 
saw beside it other boxes and bags and baskets containing loaves of bread, 
sugar, five pounds of butter packed in ice, coffee, four dozen eggs, a whole 
ham, four huge dripping pans of gingerbread and other provisions, suffi- 
cient for a week. Our crew was to consist of three students of the marine 
college, Thatcher and Thompson, of Princeton, and Tibbets, of Brown, who 
were here for a summer course. Thatcher, dressed in spotless white duck 
coat and trousers and canvas shoes, was splicing a hundred foot quarter- 
inch rope to rope-bands about a small barrel. When it was made fast he 
wound it carefully about the barrel. Four others had been similarly pre- 
pared and were standing about the foremast. 

“What are those for?” I asked. 





‘ITE SHARK-SUCKER LIVES THE LIFE OF A PARASITE. FASTENING ITSELF TO THE BELLY OF A 
SHARK. IT DEVOURS MORSELS OF FOOD WHICH THE SHARK LETS FALL. 


“When we strike a sword fish,” he answered, “one of these is tied to the 
harpoon line and thrown overboard so we can follow the brute.” 

I began to realize something of the nature of the sport before us. We 
were not to use a hook and line, but harpoons. These monsters, weighing 
anywhere from one hundred and fifty to eight hundred pounds, are very shy 
and quick to vanish when pursued, but when speared they become fierce 
and formidable. They cannot be held by a taut line and pulled to the boat; 
they will leap far out of the water and plunge to the depths of the sea, yank- 
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ing the harpoon from their bodies. Tied to these floating barrels, however, 
they struggle in vain to free themselves, dragging them swiftly in their 
frantic efforts until a man in a row boat can overtake them and seize the 
line. Then follows an exciting conflict, for the small boat is snapped 
through the waves like an empty pod, and at any moment the fish, before 
he is tired out and killed, may turn and dash, sword first, through its bot- 
tom, smashing it to bits. 

Encircled by the green shores of the harbor, safe on deck, moored quietly 





THE REFULSIVE SEA-TOAD FAVORS HIS NAMESAKE OF TERRA-FIRMA, 


to the pier, | listened complacently to stories of narrow escapes and occa- 
sional deaths of the sword fishers. All about us the white tern were wheel- 
ing in circles over the water, uttering their plaintive cries and dipping con- 
stantly closer to the surface, in search of fish. Now and then, one would 
dart like an arrow for a great distance, seize a minnow in its bill, rise swiftly 
again, toss its victim into the air like a juggler, and, catching it head first, 
swallow it whole. 

“Those minnows,” I said, “leaping from the water in their play are mak- 
ing it easier for death.” . 

Dalghren looked at me with a curious smile, and said quietly :-— 

“They are not playing; something is after them down there. They jump 
into the air in a vain effort to escape.”- 

At that moment, Life stood before me a formidable creature, ravenous 
and grim. The rest of the crew, their stomachs full of flesh, strolled down 
the wharf, smoking their pipes. They jumped aboard. We cast off, hoisted 
our sail to a fair breeze, and passed with the tide out of the harbor, across 
Vineyard Sound and into the channel leading to the sea. 

“We will arrive at a good anchorage about midnight,” said Dalghren 
“where, if you wish, we can fish for shark until morning.” 

With this prospect before me, I went to my bunk for a few hours’ sleep. 
One by one, the others came below and turned in. Dalghren and Thatcher 
remained above. I watched the stars pass slowly over the open hatch and 
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listened to the sounds of wind and boat and sea. Sitting quietly on one 
of the huge Sound boats, it is easy to forget that we are passing as con- 
querors through a foreign realm. Our conquest is too complete. We mis- 
take the strength of our power for the natural fitness of things, and it is only 
the hurricane, the sunken rock, a sudden accident to our ingenious ma- 
chinery that reveals the hostility about us. We are then like the amiable 
and luxuriant nobility, who find themselves suddenly torn from their in- 
herited privileges and cast into the savage hands of serfs, whose ominous 
complainings and sinister movements were scarcely noticed before. 

In a boat like ours, there is never a moment when the true nature of our 
position is lost to us. We can hear and feel and see a thousand evidences 
of the strife. We are again at the beginning of the conflict when man first 
laid his hands on the elements. It was to such sounds the Vikings listened, 
when the fierce blows and greedy licking of the waters, the straining and 
slapping and creeking of ropes and sails and masts, were like the welcome 
snarls and shouts and moans of a falling foe. 

I was hurried to consciousness from a troubled sleep by a wild, far cry 
| heard it twice without comprehending, and then suddenly | sat up in my 
berth, bumping my head sharply on the deck above. I heard the lap of the 
waves, the flapping of sails, the pounding and scraping of feet on deck. It 
was a still night and very cold. I heard excited voices. 

“Here—quick—fetch the axe,—quick—he'll pull me over.” Then fol- 
lowed the same long cry that had awakened me, “Shark—a—hoy—oy—!”" 
It was a weird, uncanny call, high-voiced, tense, penetrating and yet seem 
ing to come from an immeasurable distance. I was awake now and scrain- 
bling on deck. I hardly realized where I was, however, and this bewilder 
nient, my eagerness to get where the commotion was, and the rolling of the 
boat resulted in my pitching half way over the side. One hand shot into 
the water, the other gripped the rail. I got to my feet and fairly fell over 
the mainsail, now furled to its boom, for we were at anchor. There was 
Dalghren, his hair and beard tousled, his feet braced and slipping against the 
gunwale, digging his toes and heels in, pressing his knees to the floor, 
turned part to one side, pulling hard at a rope that jerked and cut savagely 
from side to side. “Grab hold,” he shouted. But before I could reach the 
rope, Thatcher appeared with the axe, and, leaning over the side, dealt a 
heavy blow. I heard a’crushing thud, a splash, and the line relaxed. It 
was a shark weighing about three hundred pounds. I shall never forget 
my first view of him. I looked over the boat directly into his horrible 
mouth, widely extended. His thousand teeth, sharp as thorns, and white 
as polished ivory, were gripping the four-pound weakfish, that had served 
as bait. It had become terribly lacerated in the struggle. The hook, a 
heavy piece of bent and pronged iron, was protruding from his gills. The 
huge head seemed to rise from a fountain of light. The water dripping from 
it, fell in white and crimson jewels formed by the blood and water, glowing 
with the phosphorescence of the sea when disturbed at night. We dropped 
him on deck, and pounded the life out of him. Then I took the line, and, 
putting a fresh fish on the hook, whirled it over my head and fifty feet away. 
The two-pound sinker fell with a splash, and sank swiftly to the bottom. I 
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allowed it to rest there a moment, then began to pull it slowly toward me 
Instantly | felt a jerk on the line, and slackened it. 

A moment later, drawing it taut, I felt a weight upon it. A shark was at 
my line, but he was not yet hooked. | drew in a little faster, hoping he would 
swallow the bait, but he only fastened his teeth in it and hung on. | have 
never felt anything like the quality of his pull. All that a shark stands for 
was init. He was not heavy on the line, but swam along with it, just hold 
ing it taut with a relentless, cold-blooded grip. Now and then | felt a slight 
sharp wrench—not the quick jerk of a pickerel, but a deadly, malevolent 
wrench. Suddenly, when my line was three-fourths in, | saw his dark body 
near the surface, graceful, and yet terrible. | held my line motionless, the 
water dripping from it like crystals. Suddenly the shadowy form disap- 
peared with a powerful sweep, making a phosphorescent figure S, and shot 
from sight. 1 lowered my hook rapidly, but before it had reached the bot- 





IN THE FIGHT FOR LIFE, HERMIT CRABS DRAG SNAILS FROM THEIR SHELLS, DEVOt 
AND THEN CRAWL WITHIN, SEEKING SECURITY FOR THEMSELVES. 


tom, it was violently seized and almost torn from my hand. | gripped it 


~ 


frantically, winding it about my wrists, and was jerked to my knees against, 
the gunwale. Throwing myself on my side, | flung my legs from under 
me and got my feet braced. The line rose rapidly, as stiff as a rod, and a 
monster, ten feet long, and as large around as my body, leapt from the water, 
shaking at the hook like a dog at a stick. By this time everyone was on 
deck, shouting directions to me, which, in my excitement, I did not hear 
Fortunately, the hook was buried in his head, and he could not tear it out. 


While he was in the air, I hauled the line in several feet and made it fast. 
He fell with a terrific splash, and tugged and strained and thrashed from side 
to side. Dalghren and Bennet helped me pull him in and Thatcher stood 
ready with the axe. As his head was hauled out, up the boat’s side, | 
met his cold, wide eyes and shuddered. There was no fear in them. They 
were fixed in a cruel, hungry stare. The axe fell, and we hauled him in 
He had succumbed to one of the dangers a shark must face in its hunt for 


food. 
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At two o'clock we weighed anchor, set the sail and moved down the chan- 
ne! toward the sea. A very light wind was blowing and the tide was now 
against us. It was sunrise before we reached the outlet. 

As soon as we were clear of the channel, with only the stretch of ocean 
before us, Dalghren prepared his harpoon. The handle was a pole of wood 
about twenty feet long and two inches thick. A half-inch rod, eighteen 
inches long, extended from one end. This is thrust into a small steel dart in 
such a manner that when the sword fish is struck, the pole can be withdrawn 
leaving the dart with the line attached, imbedded in his body. With this 
weapon ready, Dalghren clambered to the tip end of the bowsprit and stood 
upright in the “pulpit.” He was suspended over the water fifteen feet in 
front of the boat. At the same time Thatcher climbed to the top of the 
foremast and perched a-straddle of it on the “lookout.” 

Everyone on board began to scan the surface of the water. The tradition 
is that at six o’clock in the morning the sword fish rise from the bottom, in 
order to “dry their beaks” in the sun. They swim just at the surface with 
about six inches of triangular fin exposed. Our eyes roamed constantly in 
all directions, searching for one of these pointed fins. Sometimes we saw 
in the distance a small object that might be a fin, or a gull floating, or a block 
of driftwood. We were helpless to pursue, whatever it might be, for there 
was no wind. The water had become smooth as satin, rolling in long, low 
undulations. We had sailed about three miles from land, off Martha’s Vine- 
yard, but could go no farther. We could just see the white fleet of sword 
fishes out at sea. They had breeze enough there to keep them moving. 
At noon a sword fish appeared not a hundred yards from us. We watched 
his fin glide past, and cursed the heavens. 

Thatcher and Tibbets took the harpoon, and, launching the dory, pursued 
him in desperation. We watched them anxiously, until they became en- 
veloped in the shimmer of the sunlight that seemed to waver over the sea, 
a mile away. They could not overtake him. In the afternoon a land breeze 
came out to us and carried us, after a three hours’ sail, into the lea of No 
Man’s Land, the anchorage of the sword fishers. 
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MAN of wrath was Yabel 
McQuhirr from his youth up. 
And I am going to tel 
story of how, by a strange provi- 





dence, he was turned aside from 
the last sin of Judas, and became 
in the latter days a manof peace 
‘ and a lover of young children 
, He was my father’s father, and I 


have already told how that son of his to whom I owe my life went forth to 
make a new hearthstone warm and bright for the girl who was to be my 
mother. But after the departure of that third son, darker and darker 
descended the glyom upon the lonely uplying farm. Fiercer and ever 
fiercer fell the angers of Yabel McQuhirr upon his remaining sors, 
Thomas and Abel—the latter named after his father, but whose Chris- 
tian name never acquired the antique and preliminary ‘‘Y” that marks 
the border-line between the old and the new. 

One dismal Monday morning in the back-end of the year there were bit- 
ter words spoken in the barn, at the threshing, between Thomas and his 
father ; retort followed retort, till, with knotted fist, the father savagely felled 
the youth to the ground. There was blood upon the clean straw when he 
rose. Thomas went indoors, opened his little chest, took from it all the 
money he had, shook hand silently with his mother, and took his way ove 
the Rig of Bennanbrack, never to be heard of more. 

And after this, ever closer and closer Yabel McQuhirr shut the door of 
his heart. He hardened himself under the weight of his wife’s gentle suffer- 
ance and reproachful silences. He gripped his hands together when, with 
the corner of an eye that would not look, he saw the tear trickling down the 
wasted cheek. He uttered no word of sorrow for the past, nor did the name 
of either of his departed sons pass his lips. 

Nevertheless he was markedly kinder in deed to Abel, the son who re- 
mained—not much kinder in word perhaps, for still that loud and angry 
voice could be heard coming from field and meadow, barn or byre, till the 
fearful mother would steal silent-footed to the kitchen door lest the last part 
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of her three-fold sorrow had indeed come upon her. But not in this manner 
was the blow to fall. 

Abel was the least worthy, but the handsomest of the sons of Yabel 
McQuhirr. He had a large visiting acquaintance among the farm towns, 
and often did not seek his garret bed till the small hours of the morning. 
Then his mother, awake and vigilant, would incline her ear on the pillow 
to hear whether her husband was asleep beside her. 

Now oftentimes Yabel, her husband, slept not, yet for Jen, his wife’s sake, 
and because Abel, with his bright smile and clean-limbed figure reminded 
him of a wild youth he had long put behind him, he bore with the lad, even 
to giving him, in one short year, more money to spend than had been his 
brothers’ portion during all the time they had served their father. 

And this was not good for Abel. 

So that early one spring, the wild oat crop that Abel had been sowing be- 
gan to appear with braird and luxuriant shoot. A whisper overran the 
parish swifter than the moor-burn when the heather is dry on the moors. 
Two names were coupled, not unto honor. And on a certain wild March 
morning, Yabel McQuhirr, having called his son three times, clambered 
fiercely up to the little garret stair to find an open skylight, a pallet bed not 
slept in, and a home that was now childless from flagged hearth to smoke- 
browned roof-tree. 

Yabel had ridden to market upon Mary Gray, his old rough-fetlocked 
mare,once badger-gray, but now white as the seagulls that fluttered and set- 
tled upon his spring-time furrows. He had heard no word of the story of 
Abel his son and the gypsy lass, for none durst tell him. Till one Rob Gir- 
mory, of Barscob, bolder or drunker than the rest, blurted it out with an 
oath and a scurvy jest. The next moment he was smitten down, and Yabel 
McQuhirr stood over him with his riding whip clubbed in his hand, and 
fierce irascible eyebrows twitching, and wide nostrils blown out with the 
breath of the man’s wrath. 

But certain good friends, strong-armed men of peace, held him back, and 
got Girmory away to a quiet cart-shed, where, on a heap of straw, he could 
sleep off his stupor and awake to wonder what had given him that lump, 
great as a hen’s egg, over-his right eye. 

As for Yabel McQuhirr, he saddled Mary Gray and took the road home- 
ward, lest any should bring the story first to his wife. For Jen, his Jen, 
was the kernel of that rough-husked, hard-shelled heart. And as he rode, he 
cursed Girmory with his slow, studied anathema of the Puritan—that is not 
swearing, but something sterner, solemner, more enduring. Sometimes he 
would cheat himself by saying over and over that there was nothing in it. 
Abel had gone in his best clothes to a neighboring town—he knew the lad 
had a pound or two that burnt a hole in his spendthrift pocket. He would 
return penitent when it was finished. And the old man found himself al- 
ready “birsing’” with anger, and thinking of what he would say to the re- 
turned prodigal when he caught sight of him—a greeting which would not 
at all have run upon the lines of the Parable. 





Yet as he went on and on fear began to enter in, and he set his spurless 
heels to Mary Gray’s well-padded ribs. Never had that sober steed gone 
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home at such a pace, and on windy braefaces ploughmen stood wiping their 
brows and watching and wondering. Shepherds high on the hills set their 
palms horizontally above their brows and murmured, “What's takin’ Yabel 
hame at sic a pelt this day—as if the Ill Yin were after him?” 

Sut for all his haste, some one had been before him. The busybody in 
other men’s matters, the waspish gossip to whom the carrying of ill tidings 
is a chief joy, had been before him. Mary Gray had sweated in vain. There 
was no one to be heard stirring as he trampled eagerly in—no one in the 
milk-house or dairy. 

But within Yabel McQuhirr found his wife fallen by the bake-board near 
the window, where she had been at work when the Messenger of Evil en- 
tered to do her fell work. Her eves were closed, her hands limp and numb. 
With a hoarse, inarticulate cry of rage Yabel raised his wife and carried her 
to the neatly made bed with the patchwork quilt upon it. There he laid her 
down. 

“Jen,” he said, more softly than one could have believed the rough, harsh 
man of wrath could have spoken, “Jen—waken, lassie. It’s maybe no true! 
I tak’ it on my soul it’s no true!” 

But on his wife’s face there remained a 
strange fixed smile, and her eyes open- 
ing slowly, began to follow him about 
wistfully, and seemed somehow to beckon 
him. Then, with infinite care, Yabel re- 
moved his wife’s outer garments, cutting 
that which would not loosen 
otherwise, till the stricken wom- ,” 
an reposed at ease beneath the 
coverlet. 

‘*Now, Jen,” he said, ‘‘I must 
ride to the town for a doctor. Will 
I tell Allison Brown to come and 
look after you?” 

The wistful following 
eyes expressed neither 
yea nor nay. 

“Then will I send 
Jean Murray frae the 
Boreland ?” 

The eyes were still 
indifferent. There was 
no desire for 
the help of 


any human = 
kind in her # —_ 
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“Or wad ye like Martha Yeatman ower frae the Glen?” 

Then the dull eyes flashed, glowed, almost flamed—so fierce was the 
“No” that was in them. 

Yabel shut down his upper lip upon his nether. He nodded his head. 

“Then I will bring the doctor and nurse you mysel’!” he answered. But 
within him he said, “So it was Martha o’ the Glen—for this thing will | 
reckon with Martha Yeatman.” 

It was fortunate for Mary Gray that the distance was not long, for like 
Jehu, the son of Nimshi, Yabel McQuhirr drave furiously. But at the bend 
of the highway called the Far-away Turn, just at the point at which the road 
dives down under a tangle of birch and alder, the old white mare was pulled 
suddenly up. For there was Dr. Brydson, riding cautiously on his little, 
round, barrelled sheltie, his saddle-bags in front, and a silver-headed 
Malacca cane held in his hand like a riding-whip. 

It was no long time before the good old doctor was raising the lax head 
of Yabel McQuhirr’s wife. The strange distant smile was still in her eyes, 
and the left corner of her mouth twitched. 

“She has had a shock!” said Dr. Brydson, slowly, when Yabel and he had 
withdrawn a little. He was pulling his chin meditatively, and not thinking 
much of the husband. 

“A stroke!” said Yabel, and the tone of his voice was so strange and ter- 
rible that the doctor turned quickly. “But not unto death! 
her—surely you can cure her?’ 

And he caught the doctor by the arm and shook it vehemently. 

“Take your hands away, sir, and calm yourself!” said the physician. “If 
I am to do anything, we must have none of this!” 

“Say that she will not die!” he cried. And the deepest angry eyes flamed 
down upon him, the great fists of iron were clenched. Dr. Brydson was a lit- 
tle man, but a long course of being deferred to had given him great dignity. 

“T will say nothing of the kind, sir,” he retorted. “I will do what I can, 
but this thing is the visitation of God, and human skill avails but little. 
Stand away from my patient, sir!” 

sut a sudden wondrous change passed over the face of Yabel McQuhirr. 
The physician was startled. It was like an earthquake rifting and changing 
a landscape while one looks. In the twinkling of an eye the fashion of Ya- 
bel’s countenance was altered. He would have wept, yet stood gasping like 
one who knows not the way to weep. He uttered a hoarse and terrible 
cry and flung himself upon his knees by the bed. 

“Jen!” he cried, “Jen—speak to me, Jen—to your ain man Yabel! Say 
that this man lies! Tell me ye are no gaun to dee—Jen—Jen, my Jen!” 

And at the voice of that crying the doctor stood back, for he knew that 
no earthly physician had power to stay a soul’s agony. 

Then, like a tide that wells up full to the flood-mark, the love rose in the 
eyes of his wife. Her lips moved. He bent his head eagerly. They 
seemed to form his name. 

“Yes, yes,” he said eagerly, “ ‘Yabel—Yabel,’ I hear that! What mair? 
Tell me—oh, tell me, ye are no gaun to leave me?” 

He bent his head lower, holding his breath and laying his hand on his 
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heart as if to still its dull, thick beating. But though the pallid lips seemed 
to move, no words came, and Yabel McQuhirr heaved up his head and 
struck his palm upon his brow. 

“IT canna hear!” he wailed. “She will die and no speak to me!” 

Then he turned fiercely upon the doctor as if he did not know him 


“Who are you that spies on m 



















orief 
—standing and doing nothing—get oot 
o’ my hoose lest I do ye a hurt!” 

And the indignant little man went at 
the word, mounting his sheltie and rid 


ing away across the moors without once 
turning his head, the Malacca cane tap- 
ping unwontedly upon the rounded 
flank. 

When Yabel turned again to his wife, 
there were tears in her eyes, and the 
heart of the man of wrath was softened 
within him. 

“Tf am a fool,” he said, “an angry fool. 
I have driven him away that came to do 
her good. I will call him back 


‘““aA YOUNG WOMAN IN THE HABIT OF A GYPSY LAY HUDDLED ON THE 
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3ut though he made the hills to echo, and the startled sheep to run to- 
gether into frightened bunches, the insulted little man upon the sheltie never 
turned in his saddle. 

“Vain is the help of man!” said Yabel as he turned to go in, “and if God 
will not help me, | will renounce Him also!” 

He sat awhile by Janet’s-side, and it was very quiet, save for the clock 
ticking the moments of a woman’s life. A hen cackled without in the yard 
with sudden joy over an egg safely nested. Yabel started up angrily and laid 
his hand on his gun in the rack above the smoked mantelboard. 

But the woman’s eyes called him to desist, and he sat down again beside 
her with a sigh. 

“What is it, Jen? Can ye no speak to me?” The eyes seemed to compel 
him yet lower—upon his knees. 

“To pray—I canna pray, Jen; | winna pray. If the Lord tak’s you, I will 
curse Him to his face!” 

The direction of the gaze changed. It was upon the family Bible on the 
shelf, where it lay with “Boston’s Fourfold State” and a penny almanac— 
the entire family library. 

“Am | to read?” said Yabel, reaching it down. “What am I to read?” 

He ran down the table of contents with his great stub-nailed fingers, 
“Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus.” But the speaking eyes did not check him till 
he came to the Psalms. 

He turned them over till he came to the Twenty-third. The will in his 
wife’s glance stopped him again. He read the psalm slowly, kneeling on his 
knees by the bedside. 

At the fourth verse his voice changed. “Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me—” 

And the unstricken left hand of his wife wavered upward uncertainly. It 
lay a inoment with something in its touch between a caress and a blessing 
upon his head. Then it dropped lightly back upon the coverlet. 

Yabel McQuhirr sat till the gloaming by the side of his dead wife, a ter- 
rible purpose forming itself in his heart. His children had risen up against 
him. God had cast him off. Well, he, Yabel McQuhirr, would cast Him off. 
At His very judgment seat he would dare Him and be thrown unrepentant 
into the pit prepared for the impenitent. 

He had done that which was needful to the body of his helpmeet of many 
years. There was no more to do—save one thing. He rose and was going 
out when his foot caught on the great family Bible from which he had read 
eve and morn for forty years. A spasm of anger fierce as a blast from a fur- 
nace came over the man. That book had lied. It had deceived him. He 
lifted it in one strong hand and threw it upon the fire. 

Then he walked across the yard to the stable to get a coil of cart rope. He 
stumbled rather than stepped, the ground meeting his feet unexpectedly. 
He could not find the rope, and found himself exclaiming savagely at the 
absent and outcast Abel who had mislaid it. 

At last he found it lying beneath the peg on which it ought to have hung. 
Gathering the coils up in his hand he crossed the straw-littered yard again to 
the barn. There were sound oaken beams in the open space between mow 
and mow. 
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“Tt had best be done there.” 

There was a rustling among the straw as he pushed back the upper hali 
of the divided door—rats, as he would have thought at another time. Now 
he wondered if he could reach the beams by standing on the corn bushel. 

As he made a knot firm and noosed the rope through the loop his eyes 
fell on the further door of the barn—the one through which, in golden Sep- 
tember, he had so often pitchforked the sheaves of yellow corn. 

There was something moving between him and the orchard door. It 
looked like a young child. And then the heart of Yabel McQuhirr, who 
was not afraid to meet God face to face, was filled with a great fear 

A faint moaning whimper came to his ear. He dropped the coil of rope 
and ran back for the stable lantern. He lighted the candle with a piece of 
red peat-ash, tossing the Bible off the fire. The rough calf-skin cover was 
singed, and its smouldering had filled the house with an acrid smell 

Yabel went out again with the lantern in his hand. He held it over the 
lower half of the barn door, which had swung to after him. A young 
woman clad in the habit of a “gypsy” or “gaun body” lay huddled on the 
straw, while over her, whimpering and nosing like a puppy, crawled the 
most beautiful child Yabel had ever seen. As the light broke into the dark- 
ness of the barn the little fellow stood up, a golden-haired boy of almost two 
years of age. He smiled and blinked, then with his hands outstretched he 
came running across the floor to Yabel. 

“Mither willna speak to Davie!” he said. “Up! Mannie, tak’ Davie up!” 

A sob or something like it rose in the stern old man’s throat. He could 
leave life; he could defy God; he could abandon all his possessions; but to 
leave this little shining innocent to starve,—no, he could not do it. 

He opened the dpor and went in. The child insisted fearlessly on being 
taken in his arms. He lifted him up, and the boy hid his face gladly on his 
shoulder. Yabel put his hand on the woman’s breast, she was stone cold 
and had been so for hours. 

He covered her decently up with a pair of corn sacks, and as he did so a 
scrap of paper showed between her fingers, white in the light of the lantern. 

“Mither will soon be warm noo!” said the child, from the safe covert of 
Yabel’s shoulder. And in the clasping of the baby’s fingers the evil spirit 
pissed quite from Yabel McQuhirr. . 

And when by the open door of the lantern, he smoothed out the paper that 
had been in the dead woman’s fingers, he read the words: 


“This is to bear testimony that I Abel McQuhirr the younger, take Alli 
son Baillie to be my wedded wife. Done in the presence of the under 


signed witnesses. ABEL McQunirr, 
John Lorraine. 
Ro Grier. May the third, 18— 


So in the day when Yabel McQuhirr defied God and hardened his heart, 
God sent unto him His mercy in the shape of a young child. Then after 
that the grave had claimed its dead, the heart of Yabel was softened and 
these two dwelt on in the empty house with great content. 
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HRIS’MUS gif’, ol’ moster! heah we is in line: 
All dese pickaninnies, f'um heah ter dar, is mine! 
Ain’t no better tu’n-out in all de lan’ dan dis: 
Chris’mus gif’, ol’ moster—Chris’mus gif’, ol miss! 


Il. 





Chris’mus gif’, ol’ moster, fer ever li'l’ lamb; 

En don’t fergit dey mammy; en de ol’ man want his 
dram! 

He ain't drinked none sence Chris’mus a year ago fum » 4 
dis: 

Chris’mus gif’, ol’ moster—Chris’mus gif’, ol’ miss! 
























III. 
You ’member w’en de war wuz, en you gone away ter 
fight, 
En lef’ de ol’ plantation? Dar wuz mo’nin’ day en 
night ; 
W’en you kiss de 1i1’ chillun, en march wid sword en 
gun, 
You tol’ me ter take keer er dem, en dat des what I 
done! 
IV. 


OV miss, she takin’-on so—ez lonesome ez kin be 

"Way up dar in de big house, wid de 
chillun roun’ her knee 

A-cryin fer dey daddy—dem orphant 
li'l’ ones !— 

En des can’t see him yander, in de black 

smoke er de guns. 
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En w’en come you wuz wounded, en come home f’um de fight, 
De ol’ man lif’ you in his arms, en nussed you day en night; 
En still stay by you w’en dey say my people’s time wuz free 
En dey follered Mister Sherman on de big road ter de sea. 

VI. 
Chris’mus gif’, ol’ moster! De fiddle gwine ter play 
De ol’-time Georgy breakdown, en “Chillun, Cl’ar de Way!” 


En you gwine ter see some dancin’ w’en I flings my foots—lak’ dis! 
Chris’mus gif’, ol’ moster—Chris’mus gif’, ol’ miss! 





Illustrations by Maroaret E. Clark 








THE SCOUT. 


By E. Hovuau. 


This story is the first of the series written for FRANK LESLIE’s PoPULAR MONTHLY, by 
the accomplished author of ‘‘ The Story of the Cowboy,’’ ‘‘ The Girl at the Half-Way 
House,’’ etc. The hero of each story is a typical character of the earlier West, now so 
rapidly changing under modern industria] conditions ; and from the simple and straight- 
forward handling of his subjects it is easy to guess that Mr. Hough has drawn a series of 
actual portraits taken from the life he knows so well. In the present instance, we believe, 
the facts regarding the capture of Little Wolf’s band are related just as they were given to 
the author by Billy Jackson, the half-breed Piegan, who practically effected the ‘capture, 
Jackson was one of Reno's scouts at the fateful battle of the Little Big Horn, in which 
Custer was lost. He led a life daring and adventurous throughout, though his character 
remained to the last one of great simplicity and lovableness. He died only last year, hardly 
a middle-aged man, at his home on the Black Foot reservation in Montana.—THE EpiTor. 


HE confederacy of the powerful northern tribes, which in 
1876 was temporarily so successful, was two years later a 
disrupted and discredited enterprise. Many of the Chey- 
ennes were prisoners, deported for life to the far-off country 
of the Indian Nations of the South. The Sioux, with their 
faith and fanaticism much shaken, were scattered, their 
leader a fugitive beyond the British line. The Army posts 
had crept still further into the West, while all the time the 
rolling flood of white civilization was pressing at the edge 

of the lands west of the Missouri river, a region for the most part still wild 

and fascinatingly unknown. 

Late in 1878 word came to all the Army posts policing the western 
country, that Dull Knife, the Cheyenne chief, had broken away from the In- 
dian territory with a strong band, and was headed for the far North. It was 
necessary to catch him quickly as possible, and teach him obedience to the 
new order of things. 

But, before Dull Knife could be caught, he must be found. During autumn, 
hundreds of terrorized grangers in Kansas and Nebraska heard of him. In 
the winter a detachment of the Army heard of him and caught him in the 
sand hills of Nebraska. There was fighting, and men were killed on both 
sides, but the ragged column of fugitives writhed out of the hand of the 
Army, slipped away and escaped, still headed for the North, though now un- 
der another leader. In the spring of 1879, Little Wolf was known to be 
somewhere between the Black Hills and the Yellowstone. Anyone who wiil 
take the trouble to look at the map, or still better, to ride a horse across this 
country, will observe that this description was somewhat indefinite. 

In this situation the commander of the post on the Yellowstone sent for 
Billy, a young half-breed scout, who had earlier done him good service, and 
to him said in effect: “Find the Cheyennes.” This Billy confidently under- 
took to do. To him there seemed no particular hardship in the trip, except 
that of saying good-bye to the Colonel’s daughter, who was just at that time 
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cultivating his acquaintance for her own amusement, after the easy ways of 
a place and time where amusements were few. Her, the first white lady to 
winter with the regiment on the Indian frontier, every man in the post wor- 
shipped, near or far, from private O'Brien to the K. O. himself. They saw 
the woman, perhaps, not the epoch. 

Billy and Fleury, another half-breed, with a Sioux scout, made up the 
party. They crossed the Yellowstone on the ice in the early spring, and 
struck off to the east and south, into the country lying above the Belle 
Fourche, and along Hole-in-the-Rock Creek. Indian in garb and look, 
these men were now in practice Indians following the trail of war. To their 
eyes there was visible a great panorama which the eyes of the general at the 
post could not see. The general might find given points upon a paper map. 




















‘* ALL THREE, WITH BLANKET AND MOCCASIN, SWEPT AND STAMPED AT THE FIRE.” 
Drawn by E. W. Deming. 


These men knew no paper map, but they saw none the less in their own 
minds, a great map of all this wide country, from the Roche Jaune to the far 
Hills, where men found heavy sand. They knew the map of the American 
buffalo range, and saw spread out its vast expanse of hill and prairie and 
stream. They knew the line of good grass and water, and saw where a pony 
with its travois could best travel. They saw on this map, their map, what 
the general could not see on his, the wide, plain mark of Little Wolf's trail, 
ragged, curving, forking, zigzagging northward into that upper west, which 
the Cheyennes knew and loved so well. Here this trail must cross, fifty miles 
on the one side or the other; which was nothing. It must come here, where 
Billy put down his finger, arrogantly, on the wide desert of the upper range. 
To this imaginary line Billy and his men clung persistently, passing it, doub- 
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ling back to it, following along it like hounds running scent still faint. The 
height of the grass, the speed of a pony, these things figured it plainly that 
soon the Cheyennes must come. 

On such a quest as this, these spies of the Army in crossing a suspected 
country traveled largely during the night time. When they slept it was 
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‘* THESE ARE FRIENDS.” 

Drawn by E. W. Deming. 
with scant covering, and when they ate it was of meagre fare, though fat 
animals ranged the wild pasture-land all about them. They dared not build 
a fire by day or night, for fear of thus giving notice of their presence. For 
some days Billy and his men lived in this way, not daring to cook food, not 
daring to ride abroad in daylight along the higher ridges whence they could 
see most, but where they could most readily be seen. In the thickets, along 
the coulées, they lay or crept like wolves living on the range. It was coffee 
which was their undoing. Fleury mutinied for coffee, and Billy himself 
longed desperately for a cup of the beverage which all Army men learn to 
love. 

“What is the harm?” said Fleury to Billy one afternoon. “There is no 
person within miles of us. We can make a chip fire in the coulee and put it 
out in half an hour. My heart is weak.” The Sioux also said that his heart 
would be far stronger if he had some meat. Billy at length yielded. 

“All right, Fleury,” said he, “go ahead, but don’t make any smoke. While 
you are making coffee I will just take a turn along the bluff and keep a look- 
out.” 


The yearning for coffee was strong in Billy’s soul, and he rode picket but 
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‘ 
briefly. But when he turned back it was a bad sight that fell upon his eye. 
Fleury and the Sioux, in picketing out their animals, had for the moment 
left the fire unguarded, and it had taken on ambitions of its own. As Billy 
looked, a thin line of flame and smoke was eating out into’the dried grass 
that covered the ground. 


“Heh! Heh!” cried Billy, as he quirted his pony up to the bivouac. “You 
fools!’ What have you done now?” So they all three, with blanket and 
moccasin swept and stamped at the fire as best they could, until finally they 
checked and stopped it. Only a thin mist of light blue smoke hung over the 
little ravine, though the smell of smoke was in the air. Yet the smell of cof- 


fee likewise arose ; and if one have coffee, he may scoff at danger. 

An hour later, Billy, still uneasy, rode again to the crest of the ridge which 
lay beyond the camp. He was thinking it was nearly time for Little Wolf 
to be in that part of the country. He was thinking also of the horse and the 
hundred dollars which had been promised him beside his pay in case he lo- 
cated Little Wolf's band. Possibly he was thinking of yet other things 























‘© YOU SHALL SLEEP IN MY LODGE.” 
Drawn by E. W. Deming. 
aside from his profession. Certainly he was not expecting what actually 
occurred. Out of the tall grass, near the top of the ridge, there arose the 
forms of four Cheyenne bucks, who dropped their blankets, and taking a 
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good knee rest, covered him with their rifles. That they did not shoot at 
once was no doubt due to the fact that Billy was himself, to all appearances, 
an Indian, and they knew not whether friend or foe. Ifa friend, they needed 
him. 

To meet this swift emergency, Billy needed to be both rapid and correct, 
though indeed much had been arranged for him. His rifle was under his 
leg, and it took but a flash to see that diplomacy and not war was the course 
for him to follow. Without a shade of hesitation he tossed his right hand in 
the air and rode directly on toward the four Cheyennes, accosting them as 
friends. Puzzled, they suspended their trigger fingers for the moment, their 
ardent eyes taking in every detail, his blanket, his dark skin, his black hair 
hanging on his shoulders and dressed after the fashion of the Sioux. Billy's 
was the master mind in this little drama. Knowing that a shot from Fleury 
would be his own death warrant, even though it saved Fleury’s life, he 
forthwith forestalled any such contingency. 

“Men!” he called out to his companions, “come on, here are some friends 
come to visit us. Come in peace. These are friends.” He spoke in the 
Sioux language, for he realized that he and his men must pass as Sioux, and 
as friends of the Cheyennes. The Cheyenne tongue he understood but im- 
perfectly, whereas the Sioux language was to him easy as though native. He 
and his men must be anything but scouts. Billy waited until Fleury and the 
Sioux had joined the unwinking coterie at the top of the ridge. Then, with 
unperturbed countenance, in the presence of his friends, he announced in 
sign talk that they were three Sioux who had come down into that country 
on a little horse-stealing expedition. The Cheyennes were troubled, but still 
kept their weapons bearing on the three men who were now virtually their 
prisoners. 

“Have you seen any soldiers?” asked one of the Cheyennes. 

“No,” said Billy; “we have not seen any, and do not know where they 
are. What people are you—Cheyennes?” The captors assented. They 
were passing through the country, they said. Their chief was Little Wolf, 
the Cheyenne. 

“Brothers,” said Billy, “I am glad! Last winter a man came from far to 
the South, who said that Dull Knife had fought the soldiers ; that Little Wolf 
was leading the people further to the North. You have come far, and there 
are few of my people heré to meet you. I and these young men are Sioux, 
allies and brothers of the Cheyennes. We would be glad to see your chief, 
and to tell him what we know of news in the North.” Billy knew very well 
that he and his men would be taken before the chief, whether they wanted to 
go or not, provided that their captors did not conclude to kill them on the 
spot. It was a very artificial and constrained friendship which was thus 
established, but it was better than hostility. The entire party rode off to- 
ward the Cheyenne Camp, but the four Cheyennes, with their rifles at a 
ready, intimated that their friends and brothers would better ride in front. 
And thus it was that Billy came to the camp of the chief he had set out to 
capture. 

At the camp the prisoners were disarmed. A motley crowd of angry men 
encircled them, and again they were covered, this time with many rifles. 
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** AT HIS FIRST SHOT, HE WAS LUCKY ENOUGH TO CRIPPLE AN AN tELOPE.”’ 
Drawn by E. W. Deming. 
Little Wolf himself pushed through the crowd barely in time to save their 
lives. Him Billy addressed with dignity, apparently unmoved by the 
menacing crowd.of young men who pushed up, each eager to have the first 
blow. To Little Wolf Billy calmly repeated his story, and in his narrative he 
received aid from a singular and unexpected source. There was a Sioux 
woman, for some reason or other, traveling with the Cheyennes, and this 
woman, although in her heart she knew very much better, asserted stoutly 
that Billy was a Sioux. Billy hardly had time to be grateful to her, or to 
ponder upon the mysterious reasons which sometimes sway a woman's heart. 

It was now diplomat meet diplomat. Little Wolf knew it would Be 
simplest to kill these prisoners, and not be bothered with them on the trail. 
But suppose they were really Sioux, what would Sitting Bull say to that? 
Upon the other hand, if they were really scouts for the soldiers, might not 
their death be later avenged by the white man’s rope. Little Wolf knew his 
risks. He was patriarch, general and diplomat all in one. Therefore he 
ordered his young men to put up their guns, though cautioning Billy not to 
wander far from the camp. 

“Let your two young men have a lodge by themselves tonight,”’ he said 
to Billy. “You shall sleep in my lodge.” 

That evening wit fenced with wit, as Billy and Little Wolf talked. Little 
Wolf wanted to know if Sitting Bull was still across the line, whether he 
would come back again, and what the soldiers would do if he did come back. 
“My own people,” said he, “did not come North to fight. We came because 
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we were not happy. We want to see the buffalo. We want to go into a 
country where we can live as we used to live. We are not afraid, but we are 
fewer than we were when we started last year when the grass was getting 
gray. Weare few, but the Cheyennes are always warriors.” Thus this wily 
leader, with consummate art, spoke always with a double tongue, one for 
Billy, if he were Sioux, and one for Billy if he were scout. Yet often he 
showed his anxiety by the repeated question : “Where are the soldiers?” He 
was ignorant of affairs in the North. Under all this Billy smoked, looked 
grave, and, with his life the price of a slip, lied with dignity and deliberation. 
So he lay down to sleep that night still living, but by no means comforted. 

The morning brought new danger. A wide slit seamed the side of the 
lodge where Fleury and the Sioux had slept. They were gone, and their 
horses with them! Louder than ever rose the clamorings of the people for 
the death of this tall man, who claimed to be a Sioux, but who was really a 
liar and a spy, as the other two had been. Even Little Wolf was enraged. 

“Now, you see, those men have gone to tell the soldiers,” said he. Billy 
knew this was true, but he assumed carelessness. 

“Only a very foolish person would think that,” said he, boldly. “I and my 
men are all this morning what we were last night. We are the friends of the 
Cheyennes. The trouble is, your young men have talked so much of killing 
us that these men have grown afraid of your way of treating friends. They 
have thought they would be safer if they ran away. If I could have seen 
them I would have told them not to be afraid.” 

What could the most suspicious host do against argument like this? Billy 
was alive that day and that night, and alive the following morning, some 
distance further to the north along the trail. He had so far outgeneraled the 
enemy as to leave him unconscious of defeat. It was necessary that day 
that the Cheyennes should make a hunt in order to kill meat, for their sup- 
plies were gone. Some of the young men who rode out on the side of the 
column of march, came in without being able to kill any of the antelope they 
had seen. With a judicious touch of scorn in his voice, Billy said that he 
would like to show those young men how a Sioux could hunt. “Your 
hunters have been in the South so long they have forgotten how to shoot!” 
he said. As he had expected, this nettled Little Wolf's pride. 

“No Sioux is a better hunter than a Cheyenne!” said he. “If you think 
that you can shoot, perhaps it would be well for you to go out and show us.” 

“Good!” said Billy, “I will go. Of course, this old trail pony you have 
given me to ride might be all right for a woman to load with lodge poles, but 
it is hardly fit for a hunter to ride. Give me my own horse and rifle.” 

“Go then,” said Little Wolf. And he gave Billy his horse and rifle, though 
retaining, either through economy or cunning, all of his cartridges but six. 

The hunters rode off toward a band of antelope, which drifted away across 
the plain in their ghostlike fashion. Knowing the habit of this animal of ad- 
hering to a certain line of flight after it has determined it, the hunting party 
were soon all riding at full speed to intersect the course of the game as it 
ran. Some threw themselves from their horses and opened fire, while others 
pressed yet further on in the attempt to get into close range. Billy was not 
of this divided party, but was conducting a pursuit of his own in quite the 
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opposite direction, where two antelope had left the main body and were 
heading off to broken country on the left. At his first shot he was lucky 
enough to cripple an antelope, and far more lucky not to kill it outright. 
Precious, indeed, did it suddenly become in his eyes, as he followed it at 
speed, firing at it again once, twice, thrice and four times, until he had 
crowded it far away up into a shallow coulée, more than half a mile from the 
rest of the hunt. Little Wolf, sitting his pony far behind the chase, grinned 
at the boasting of this Sioux who could not kill his meat in five shots. But 
he heard no sixth shot, though he saw no antelope stumble and fall. What 
he and others saw was Billy, leaning on his horse’s neck, passing the wound- 
ed antelope unheeded, and lashing his horse into a headlong and straight 
forward flight. Diplomacy was no more in Billy’s brain. The resourceful 
soul of the borderman had triumphed to the point of winning the one chance 
he asked. Behind him wasted the profuse curses, the scanty ammunition, 
the weak ponies of pursuit, but Billy knew his own horse was stronger than 
any that followed, so he sat down and rode steadily until the pattering fire 
died away, until the red and yellow dirty cavalcade all blended into one dull 
color, and so spun itself into a line, and faded away upon the plain 

All that day and 
far into the night 
Billy rode. He knew 
that the troops from 
the Post would soon 
be out hot foot after 
Little Wolf. And 
by a wide circle 
of his trail from the 
head of the Powder 
river, he finally met 
the column, hailing 
the sight of the dis- 
tant dust cloud as 
deliverance, after 
more than ninety 
miles of travel with- 
out food. Hollow- 
faced and red-eyed 
he was when he met 
the captain, but 
there was no time 
for condolence until 
Little Wolf should 
be taken. 

And so, a few 
days later and sixty 
miles further to the 


; a ai north, Little Wolf 
“THEIR MARCH OF OVER A THOUSAND MILES. 
Drawn by E. W. Deming. was headed off, 
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rounded up and captured, surrendering forty-two lodges of his people, after 
their march of over a thousand miles from the white man’s country, back to 
the country which had once been their own. Little Wolf was a sad-faced 
general that day, but upon his soul seemed to sit one main regret, to wit: 
that he had not killed the tall man who had claimed to be a Sioux. When 
he saw Billy his face flamed. “Liar!” he cried. “Liar and traitor!” 

But perhaps Billy was hypnotic. In a few moments he had once more 
brought Little Wolf to his own way of thought. 

“What | did, friend,” said Billy, “was in war. You would have done the 
same. In war, a man does not show his heart to others. Is this not true?” 

Little Wolf was humiliated, but at heart just. Finally he admitted that he 
might have done as much had he been the prisoner. 

“Listen, Little Wolf,” said Billy, as they sat at night talking by the fire. 
“| have not sought to harm you yourself. I have not stolen your women or 
your horses. What I have done was for the good of you and your people. 
The young men of the Great Father are as the buffalo once were upon these 
plains. You can not number them. You have been in the South. I have 
found you, to tell you that the land you wished to see is not as it was. The 
buffalo are going far away, far, very far.—e—e—e—e (his hands drawn far 
apart), so far that your best buffalo callers will never again be able to call 
them back. At the village of the soldiers on the river there is a woman with 
yellow hair, in this land where once the hair of all women was black. This 
is new medicine the white men have, and it is too strong.” 

Little Wolf's head sank on his breast. “The times have truly changed!” 
he said. “Ifthe buffalo have gone far away, what then shall my people do?” 

The fate of a people was in the question and its answer. Billy, half white 
and wholly Sphinx, was yet half red, and the bitterness of the reply given 
by his empty, shaken hand sank into his own heart as well as that of the 
chief before him. They sat long by the fire in silence, until finally the voice 
of the bugle swung out into the air, and the call of “Taps” sounded wide 
across the plain. “Goto sleep! Go to sleep!” sang this new voice, whose 
mandate governed now over a thousand miles of country, from which the 
buffalo were gone. It was cradle song for the yellow-haired woman at the 
Army post, and she lay down in peace and confidence, mindful of watchful 
cordons cast far about upon the one hand and the other. For those who 
kept watch, for those who waited reveille, what thought for the chance 
shapeless blot upon the ground, where the broken leader of a people had 
drawn his blanket over his face? What matter for the many formless blots, 
lying silent, sleeping, over the wide range where once the tribes had their 
hunting ground? For them could sound no reveille. 

Four days later three of the captured Cheyennes were found dead in their 
cell at the guard house. They had hanged themselves with the thongs of 
their moccasins. Little Wolf looked at the bodies. 

“Now, you see!” said he.-.“*The medicine of my young men was strong. 
They have gone upon a long-tfail.”” Billy, scout of the Army, Sphinx, fatal- 
ist and philosopher, was silent for a time before he answered ; then he said :— 

“They shall be buried in new blankets. Their medicine was strong.” 
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JT isn’t often that Uncle Sam’s 
life-savers are shipwrecked 
and have to be hauled ashore 
in the breeches buoy, but 
that is what happened one 
stormy night to the keeper and most of 
the surfmen of the Cleveland Station— 
a station which has on its record some 
‘notable rescues and some narrow escapes 
from death in the performance of duty. a i alata 

Natural harbors are not very numerous along the twenty-five hundred 
miles of coast-line on the United States side of the Great Lakes. Of arti- 
ficial ones there are a good many, but most of them are merely rivers which 
have been dredged out to the necessary depth, and the mouths of which are 
guarded by piers or breakwaters. The entrances are usually narrow, and 
when a schooner comes driving in under a triple-reefed fore-sail, flying from 
the wrath of a northwester, it is not the easiest thing in the world to pass 
without mishap through the strait gate that lies between the harbor-beacons. 
The consequence is that a very large number of wrecks take place close to 
port, and many of the life-saving stations are situated at or near these 
manufactured harbors. 

On the night of the 31st of October, 1883, the schooner Sophia Minch 
came down across Lake Erie, bringing a cargo of iron ore from Marquette. 
It was blowing a gale, and just as she arrived off Cleveland her rudder was 
disabled by a heavy sea. Both anchors were let go, and she came to outside 
the breakwater and hoisted a signal for assistance. 
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STATION BUILDING. FISK HALL, NORTH- _ 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY, IS IN THE 
BACKGROUND. 
out to bring her in, and, think- 
ing that there would probably 
be trouble, Keeper Goodwin 
went with them, taking all but 
one of his surfmen. Reaching 
the schooner, the life-savers 
managed to board her, at much 
risk and with great difficulty, 
leaving only Surfman Distel 
on one of the tugs to assist in 
handling the ropes. The tow- 
lines were made.fast and the 
anchors tripped, but they had 
hardly started for the harbor- 

entrance whenthe jerking of the ee 

vessel in the rough and dangerous sea broke both hawsers, and before the 
anchors could take hold again she had drifted so far toward land that the 
tugs could not reach her. She was leaking, and the seas were breaking over 
her with such violence that the men could do little at the pumps for fear of 
being washed overboard ; and, worst of all, in a little while she began to drag. 
It was a rocky shore toward which she was drifting, but fortunately the lake- 
bottom beneath her was of sand and the water no deeper than the full height 
of her hull. The captain consulted the keeper, and they decided to scuttle 
her where she lay. Auger-holes were bored in the deck, the water poured in, 
and she settled till she lay just awash, while the men took to the rigging and 
waited for help. 

Meanwhile the tugs had gone back to the harbor, and Surfman Distel and 
the one man who had been left in the station were hustling around in the en- 
deavor to pick up a volunteer crew to assist them in rescuing their com- 
rades. It was not an easy task at two or three o'clock in the morning, but 
they finally got hold of the lighthouse-keeper, the customs inspector and 
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three others. The life-savers and the men whom they had risked their lives 
to help were clinging wearily to the rigging when a shot from the Lyle gun 
went whizzing by, squarely over the vessel, and a light rope dropped just 
abaft the foremast. The hawser and whip-block were quickly hauled out 
and made fast, and in a few minutes more the breeches buoy came sliding 
through the darkness. The keeper went ashore first to oversee the oper- 
ations on the beach, and the others followed one by one till only Surfman 
Hatch was left on the foremast, and another surfman and a sailor in the 
mizzen-rigging. Between them the sea was breaking over the midships por- 
tion of the vessel with great violence, and the main-boom and gaff were 
swinging back and forth across the deck and threatening to knock the life 
out of any one who should come in their way. Surfman Distel then volun- 
teered to go out and consult Hatch as to the best means of saving the two 
men aft. They talked it over, and Hatch determined to try to make his way 
to the mizzen-mast, and, if possible, bring them back with him. He reached 
the stern without mishap, but at such great risk that it seemed foolhardy to 
attempt to return. Distel waited a little while, and then, as no one ap- 
peared, he went ashore to report to the keeper. The situation was worse 
than before, for now there were three men aft instead of two. It was decided 
that the only way of rescuing them was to throw another line to the mizzen- 
rigging. Dut now a new difficulty presented itself. They had not enough 
ropes and tackle. The problem was solved by Distel’s making another trip 
to the wreck and casting the whip-block loose from the foremast, to which 
it had been made fast. He and the block were hauled back to the beach to- 
gether, another shot was fired with unerring accuracy from the Lyle gun, 
and the three men were safely brought ashore, Hatch last of all. The vessel 
went to pieces and was a total loss. 
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Speaking of the breeches buoy, one of the most remarkable rescues ever 
made with it, either on fresh water or salt, was that of the passengers and 
crew of the steamer C2ty of Duluth, wrecked while attempting to enter the 
harbor of St. Joseph in a westerly gale on the night of January 26, 1898. 
Navigation was closed, except for a very few steamers plying across Lake 
Michigan, and the surfmen of the St. Joseph Life-Saving Station had been 
laid off for the winter ; but the keeper hastily called them together, and with 
the help of a small army of volunteers, they set up their Lyle gun and ap- 
paratus on the end of the long, ice- 
covered harbor-pier. The first shot 
fell short, but the second was success- 
ful. Thirty-nine times the buoy went 
out to the steamer, bringing back 
forty people. 
One woman, who 
had lately passed 
through a surgi- 
cal operation, 
had to be car- 
ried ashore in 
the arms of a 
surfman. An- 
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RUNNING HER IN, 


other, seventy-five years 
: of age, was slightly in- 
a jured by a large piece of 
drift-ice, as the hawser 
sagged and dipped her 
in the water. But no one was drowned, and no one was seriously hurt; 
and next day it was better to wear a life-saver’s uniform in St. Joseph 
than the sweater of a victorious football team on the night after a 
college match 

The United States Life-Saving Service, as at present organized, is only 
thirty years of age. Previous to 1870, on both the lakes and the ocean, the 
government supplied only the old “life-boat stations,” all of which were with- 
out paid crews, and many without keepers. They were simply small boat- 
houses, just large enough to shelter a boat, a life-car, a mortar for throwing 
a line from the shore to a wreck, and a few other necessary articles. It was 
expected that whenever the necessity arose a volunteer crew would assemble 
and make use of the boat and apparatus in saving lives, but in places where 
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there were no keepers to look after them, they were often made use of in 
other and very different ways. Some of the boats disappeared entirely, and 
were probably stolen, and many were allowed to go to ruin through neglect 
and abuse. It is a matter of official record that one was systematically bor- 
rowed by the neighbors and made to do duty alternately as a trough for mix- 
ing mortar and a tub for scalding hogs. 

The government at last woke up and decided that there must be a little 
more system about its efforts to save the lives of shipwrecked mariners. The 
coasts of Long Island and New 








Jersey were first cared for, and 
in 1874 Congress passed a bill 
authorizing the establishment 
of fourteen regular life-saving 
stations and sixteen life-boat 
stations on the lakes, with keep- 
ers for all of them at the 
munificent 
salary of two 
hundred dol- 
lars a year. 
Whenever a 
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CAPSIZING red at a life- 

















boat sta- 
tion the 
boat was 
to be man- 
ned by a vol- 
unteer crew, 
but the members of the crew 
were to be drilled from time 
to time by the keeper, and 
were to receive pay for their RIGHTING THE SURF-BOAT, 

services on occasions when lives were actually saved. These stationg 
were provided with self-righting, self-bailing life-boats, of the heavy 
English pattern, and with life-cars, mortars and so forth. Later on, surf- 
boats of lighter build were added to the equipments on account of their 
greater handiness, especially in making long journeys overland to the 
scene of distant wrecks. 

Out of this beginning has arisen the present Life-Saving Service of the 
Great Lakes. There are now nearly sixty stations, and all but one or two 
have paid crews. Many of the station houses have been enlarged or rebuilt, 
equipments have been improved, salaries increased, and the whole tone of 
the service raised by stricter regulations and better remuneration. 

Perhaps the immense value of a trained crew and an adequate equipment 
had never been better illustrated than at the wrecks of the steamer Rodert 
Wallace and her consort, the schooner David Wallace, near Marquette, 
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Lake Superior, in the fall of 1886. Both vessels struck at about one o'clock 
in the morning of November 18th, in one of the worst storms that ever came 
“sweeping down the Big-Sea-Water.” At daybreak they were discovered 
lying about four hundred yards off the beach, with the seas breaking over 
them, and the steamer, especially, in great danger. A crowd of people came 
down from the city, six miles away, and every effort was made to reach and 
rescue the crews, but without success. A yawl tried it first, and twice she 
put out into the breakers with a line in tow, only to be beaten back and 
nearly swamped. Then a steam tug attempted to reach them from the harbor, 
and failed. In the afternoon some one suggested that there was an old mor- 
tar stored in a powder-mill near the city, and that it might be possible to fire 
a cannon-ball over the wrecks. A team was sent to fetch it, and while the 
crowd waited, another trial was made with a skiff, with no better success than 
before. The sailors themselves attached lines to water-butts and threw them 
into the lake, in the hope that they would drift to shore, but the under-tow 
caught them and swept them away. The mortar proved to be spiked, and 
much valuable time was lost in drilling a vent, so that it was six o'clock in 
the evening when it finally arrived on the beach. Darkness had come, but 
the crowd had lighted huge bonfires, and through the whirling snow the 
sailors could see a restless multitude moving up and down the beach, evi- 
dently intent on their rescue. The mortar was greeted with enthusiastic 
cheers, and was quickly placed in position and made ready for firing. At the 
first shot the powder charge was so light that the thirty-two-pound ball with 
the line attached fell into the water only fifty feet away. At the second it 
was made so heavy that the old gun burst into a hundred pieces. Fortu- 
nately no one was hurt. 

It seemed an almost hopeless case, but there was still one resource—the 
life-savers at the Portage Lake Ship Canal Station, one hundred and ten 
miles away to the west. The railway officials had already taken the matter 
in hand, and half an hour before midnight a special train pulled into Mar- 
quette, white, shapeless, and almost buried in accumulated snow, bearing 
the crew, their life-boat, and their Lyle gun. In spite of the storm and the 
drifts, they had made a part of the run at the rate of nearly a mile a minute. 
Teams and men were waiting to take them the last few miles, and by one 
o’clock in the morning they were on the beach and ready for business. 
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LAUNCHING THE SURF-BOA! 



































LIFE BOAT ON LAGOON WITH ON THE WAYS READY FOP 
OARS TOSSED. LAUNCHING. 


Even now things did not go as smoothly as could have been wished. In 
some way the boat’s rudder had been injured in taking her from the carriage, 
and the keeper decided to try the gun and the life-lines. The darkness was 
still intense and the gale furious, but the snow had ceased, and at the first 
shot the line fell squarely across the steamer, amidships. It might as well 
have stayed ashore. Every sea swept over the middle and after part of the 
wreck in an avalanche of water, and the sailors, who were all gathered in and 
near the wheel-house, dared not venture aft to haul out the hawser and whip- 
block. Then the life-boat was launched, in the hope that the injured rudder 
would stand till the wreck was reached. It gave out almost immediately, and 
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she had to put back for repairs. Another shot was fired from the Lyle gun, 
with the same result as before. But at daybreak the life-boat was ready for 
another trial, and this time she went through, made three trips, and brought 
every man ashore. The surf was tremendous; there were two dangerous 
reefs to be crossed; the boat filled repeatedly and was quickly covered with 





























LYLE GUN READY TO FIRE, 


ice, and before the work was done the rudder gave out again; but she won 
in spite of everything. 

In the first forty-eight hours of that storm more than thirty wrecks were 
reported from around the lakes, and nearly forty lives were lost, but the 
men of the Robert and David Wallace were landed in safety, thanks to Uncle 
Sam’s life-savers and to the railway men who brought them through a hun- 
dred miles of winter storm on their splendid mission of courage. 

The men of the service are sometimes called upon to save lives en- 
dangered on waters which are not supposed to be navigable. Such was the 
case when the keeper and four surfmen of the Point Betsey Station, armed 
with shovels and hoisting tackle, rescued a neighbor’s horse from the well 
into which he had fallen. In fact, there is hardly anything which the life- 
savers are not called on to do. Now they are fighting a fire; now they are 
stopping a runaway horse on a drive near the lake shore ; now the crew of an 
island station launches a,boat and brings a doctor from the mainland to care 
for a sick girl; now they are heading off a stray cow that has taken to the 
lake with the full intention of swimming across from Michigan to Wisconsin 
in search of a calf that has gone where the good calves go; and now they are 
picking up a luckless aeronaut, whose balloon has come down in the water 
instead of on land, or perhaps bringing his dead body to the shore. 
Attempts at suicide give them a good deal of employment; and only a few 
days ago a surfman of the Old Chicago Station told me his crew had lately 
taken a dead man from the river and found his pockets full of stones. 

Not only are passengers and sailors rescued, but it often happens that 
through the efforts of Uncle Sam’s boys the owners are spared a heavy 
wrecking bill. No craft that floats is too insignificant to be given assistance 
whenever and wherever she may need it. Today a five-thousand-ton steamer 
is in distress; tomorrow the engineer of a tiny fishing tug drops dead of 
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heart disease, and the master, who is the only other man aboard, is helped 
into port by a surfman; and next day an apparently empty skiff drifts away 
from the beach, and one of the station boats goes out and picks it up, to find 
a drunken man lying in the bottom. As to the yachts that every summer go 
cruising up and down the lakes, the life-savers are their good angels. 

In 1887, and again in 1889, Northwestern University celebrated Thanks- 
giving Day in a very unique fashion. The university buildings stand on the 
western beach of Lake Michigan, and on the southeastern corner of the cam- 
pus is the Evanston Life-Saving Station, whose surfmen, all but one, 
are students of Northwestern. One of their celebrations, that of ’89, 
brought each man in the crew a gold medal. 

Shortly after midnight on that November morning, Keeper Lawson re- 
ceived a telegram reading : “There is a large vessel ashore off Fort Sheridan. 
Come!” Fort Sheridan was eight or ten miles to the north, and it took the 
life-savers several hours to make the journey, carrying their surf-boat on a 
wagon over bad roads and through drifting snow. The vessel proved to 
be the steamer Calumet, from Buffalo, with eighteen men in the crew and 
sixteen hundred tons of coal under the hatches. She lay about a thousand 
yards from the beach, with the seas breaking over the greater portion of her 
hull and covering her with a rapidly increasing mass of ice, for it was blow- 
ing a gale from the northeast, and the thermometer stood at only ten degrees 
above zero. The sailors had found a temporary shelter in and around the 
pilot-house, but to venture aft would have been certain death, and there was 
no telling how soon she would go to pieces. A powerful wrecking tug from 
Chicago had already made a gallant but unsuccessful attempt to reach her, 
and, after fighting her way against the heavy sea and through the gale and 
the blinding snow to within eight miles of Fort Sheridan, had been obliged 
to give it up and put back, reaching port a great, irregular mass of ice, even 
her pilot-house covered so thickly that her lamps had to be chopped out. 

But where steam had failed, bone and muscle triumphed. I wish I had 
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LYLE GUN AND LIMBER, 


space to tell you all the details of that fight—how two shots were fired 
from the Lyle gun, only to fall a long distance short ; how a company of sol- 
diers from the fort and a large party of men from the neighboring town 
helped lower the surf-boat down the bold, precipitous bluff that forms the 
lake shore ; how she filled three times before she got away from the beach; 
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and how she was nearly thrown end over end in crossing the inner bar, and 
was carried far to leeward before she was fairly under way again. Up and 
down, up and down, over the charging billows, pulling their hearts out, 
fighting for every inch, now making a foot or two and now driven back 
ayain, till little by little they neared the wreck. To do such a thing in warm 
weather is one thing, and one that takes endurance and muscle and pluck; 
but to do it when the thermometer registers twenty-two degrees below freez- 
ing, when the flying spray is turning your clothing to ice-armor, when the 
wind goes through you like a spear, and when the icy oars slip and slide in 
the icy oar-locks,—that is another thing entirely, and a very different one. 
When at last they came up alongside the steamer, Captain Green greete:| 
them with, “I never thought you would make it, boys!” 

Three times the surf-boat went out to the wreck, bringing in six men at 
cach trip, and when the work was done the surfmen were so benumbed and 
exhausted that they could hardly walk. If it had not been for the soldiers 
and civilians, the boat must have been left at the foot of the bluff. The 
Calumet broke up a few hours later, and next morning there was nothing 
left of her but the stem and sternpost sticking out of the water. 

That’s how the Evanston crew earned their gold medals, and that’s the 
way Northwestern likes to keep Thanksgiving. 

In another way the Evanston Station has conferred a great benefit on the 
whole service, for it was keeper Lawson who invented the method of right- 
ing the Beebe-McClellan surf-boat, a large, staunch, handsome, self-bailing 
craft, which is now to be found at a great many stations, on salt water as well 
as fresh. When the District Superintendent presented their new boat to the 
-vanston crew he told them that she had just one fault—there was no known 
way of righting her if by any accident she capsized. Captain Lawson turned 
it over in his mind, and in a short time evolved a scheme for turning the boat 
over in the water. The surfmen stand on one side of their inverted craft, 
facing the keel, leaning backward over the water, and pulling with all their 
might on ropes fastened to the opposite gunwale and thrown across her up- 
trrned bottom. She rolls over like a saw-log, the water that she has picked 
up runs through the valves in the bottom and she is ready for business again. 
At every station where there is a Beebe-McClellan boat the crew is drilled in 
this method of righting her, but the men of the Evanston crew hold the 
record for quick work. ‘They can capsize their craft, right her again and 
take their places on the thwarts, all in sixteen seconds. 

Sometimes the lives that are lost are those of the life-savers them- 
selves. One of the saddest sacrifices in the history of the service—because 
so utterly useless—was the loss of three men from the Grande Pointe au 
Sable Station, only three or four days before the wreck of the Artadne. At 
daybreak of a clear and intensely cold morning, with the thermometer at 
zero, the schooner A. /, Dewey came around the point and hoisted her 
flag as a signal foratug. The halyards caught when the ensign was at half- 
mast, and the life-savers took it for a signal of distress, and ran out their 
surf-boat. They launched without difficulty, but in crossing the outer bar 
a whitecap broke over the bow, partly filling the boat, and checking her 
speed. Before she could be brought head on another comber struck her 
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amidships, and the keeper, who was steering, was thrown down into the 
bottom of the boat. By this time she was fairly in the trough of the sea, and 
in a few seconds she rolled over, bottom up. One surfman was caught 
under her and was suffocated. The rest managed to hold on for over an 
hour, and the boat finally drifted near enough to the beach for them to get 
ashore ; but the keeper and another surfman were so overcome by the cold 
that they died soon after reaching the land. So three brave men lost their 
lives because a schooner’s halyards fouled when her flag was half-way up 

In spite of his heroism—or perhaps because of it—it isn’t the easiest thing 





























LOADING THE SURF-BOAT ON WAGON FOR RETURN TO THE STATION 

in the world to make a life-saver talk about his experiences. I once tried to 
get a surfman to tell me what was the worst wreck or the most thrilling 
rescue in which he had ever taken part; but he only grinned in a rather em- 
barrassed way, and said he didn’t know. One story, however, he related 
with considerable gusto, but it did not particularly concern himself 

The station to which he belongs is considered a very hazardous one, apd 
the crew is composed entirely of single men. They had a married man there 
a year or two ago, but he didn’t stay long. It seems that one dark night 
the man’s wife heard the boat rattling down into the water, and, filled with 
alarm for the safety of her spouse, who was probably going on some danger 
ous errand, she ran out of the station, calling, “Adolph! Where is Adolph?” 

For a moment Adolph’s sense of the dramatic overcame his horse sense, 
and he shouted from the boat, “I’m right here! Standing by my duty!” 

Well, he was standing by his duty, and no doubt he was quite ready to do 
wonders if the opportunity offered. But the boys didn’t seem to see it in 
that light. They couldn't control their risibilities, and they roasted poor 
Adolph so persistently and unmercifully that he finally resigned and left the 
station. All of which goes to show that you musn’t be melodramatic in the 
Life-Saving Service. 
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HE man who told me this tale is 
now living quietly, modestly, un- 
eventfully, in a little town in eastern 
Nebraska, where our placid prairie-civil- 
ization is at its best. His active days 
are nearly past; he loves to ‘putter round’? in his 
model garden and orchard, but for the most part he 
has nothing to do save to contemplate a life well spent, 
and to enjoy its fruits. His usual companions are the 
children, whom he loves with an honest fervor, and 
who know him by the fond name of ‘‘ Uncle Mac”’ 
indeed, he is ‘‘ Uncle Mac”’ to half the town. Given a good conscience concerning the 
past, and that is an ideal life. 

But there was a time when the good old man lived the ‘‘ strenuous life’’; not as a fad, 
but because it was in his blood and marrow, and he could not help it. He was one of the 
first to cross the Missouri river into Nebraska, when these lands were opened for settle- 
ment in 1854, and he played a man’s part throughout those great days when the history 
of our prairies was beginning, and when the pioneer was called upon to enact the réle of 
the God of Things as They Are. 

Uncle Mac is not a ready or willing talker, when the talk relates to his own achieve- 
ments ; but this is a tale he told me one day, when we sat together within the grateful 
shelter of his orchard trees. 





“You lemme tell you a true word,” he said, in continuation of something 
that had gone before: “It ain’t the things that happens to a feller that makes 
hardship; it’s the way he looks at ‘em. I found that out, ’most the first 
thing, when I come to Nebrasky. I used to sleep a sight peacefuller than 
I’m goin’ to sleep tonight, when I'd lay out on the ground, all kinds o’ 
weather, with nothin’ but’my blanket. Same princ’ple, I been a sight worse 
scared when I got a bumble-bee up the leg o’ my breeches than I was one 
time when I rode like blazes, three mile, when the Sioux run me into camp, 
with my right leg pinned fast to my saddle with an arrer. Just depends on 
how you look at it. An’ there was Sam Weeks, that I knowed when I was a 
scout. Did I ever tell you about him? 

“Sam, he come to our post with a batch o’ rookies that was sent out from 
Omaha, when we was policin’ the Platte country, time they was runnin’ the 
surveys. He was a funny chap, for a soldier. We was most of us pretty 
toler’ble stout an’ hearty; but Sam, he was a long, slim, wobbly kind of a 
critter, that hadn’t no more shape to him than a new-dropped lamb. He 
looked like the meat on him had been jerked. He walked with his shoulders 
all humped up, an’ his legs looked like they had six or seven j’ints in ‘em. 
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Me an’ him was in the same mess, so’s | got to know about him. He said 
he was from Conne'tikit; an’ before he j’ined, he’d been knockin’ ‘round, 
more-less, an’ havin’ a pretty hard time of it. 

“Well, there was one blazin’ hot day at the post when we was all out- 
doors, layin’ round in the shade; an’ I rec’lect I went in after bit to get my 
pipe, under my bunk, an’ there was Sam. He was layin’ in his bunk, an’ 
he’d got the dog-gonedest litter o’ books I’d ever seen—seemed like he'd 
got two in each hand, besides a lot more that was layin’ open in his lap, an’ 
down on the floor, an’ everywheres. When I come in on him it bothered 
him, an’ he started to scramble ‘em up an’ hide ‘em under his blankets, till I 
says, ‘What you doin’, Sam?’ ‘Oh, nothin’,’ he says. I never was much of 
a hand for books, but I picked up one that was layin’ handy, an’ started to 
turn back to where it commenced, an’ | seen ‘twas all printed out in some 
ernery kind o’ talk that looked to me like Chinee wash-tickets. I couldn't 
find a word I knowed, an’ pretty soon I says, ‘Sam, what kind o’ truck is it, 
anyway? an Sam says ‘twas Jew. ‘Jew?’ I says: ‘Your name don’t sound 
like a Jew name. Was your Ma one?’ ‘Nop,’ Sam says. ‘What you doin’ 
with a Jew book, then?’ [ says, an Sam said he'd learnt to read Jew when 
he was to school. I guess I was pretty young. I thought he was coddin’ 
me, but I didn’t want to let on to him I didn’t know better, an’ so I 
picked up another one. I couldn't tell which was right side up! ‘Why, 
they're all Jew,’ I says; but Sam just laughed. ‘That one’s Greek,’ he says. 
Honest, he didn’t hardly have a United States book 
in the whole outfit, only two or three, an’ them was 
all tore, with the covers half off of ‘em, an’ mighty 
little account. I begun to feel kind o’ sorry for him! 
an’ after while, just to humor him, I begun tellin’ 
him about Sioux talk. He was 
mighty bright; I'll say that for 
him. It had took me most 
two year to pick up what 
little I knowed o’ Sioux; 
but he had it all learnt, 
every bit I told him, 
before supper-call, 
an’ he was tickled 
as a kid that’s got 
somethin’ new to 
play with. I reck- 
oned he must be 
powerful lonesome, 
mebbe, away off 
from his folks, with 
nothin’ but them 
dirty old foreigner 
books; an’ so next 
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a new one. | disremember the name of it, but ‘twas a powerful interestin’ 


book. I read it all through, before I give it to him. “Twas bran-new, too, 
an’ all fixed out with red and blue on the outside, an’ some crackin’ goaiod 
pictures in it. He was mighty tickled to get it, too; an’ seemed like after 
that, me an’ him got pretty well acquainted, an’ friendly. 

“But the more I knowed him, the curiouser he was. | liked most of him, 
first-rate; but he was awful raw. He didn’t know the first thing about real 
livin’. He was a couple year older 'n me, but he hadn’t never been out on 
ihe plains, an’ he used to like to hear me tell about the little scrapes I'd been 
in, brushin’ with Indians, an’ all such-like. 

‘“T remember one day I'd been tellin’ him a yarn about some o’ my doin’s, 
an’ I'd laid myself out to tell it right; an’ Sam, he'd listened clear through, 
not hardly sayin’ a word, till t'wards the last he stretched hisself out on the 
ground, an’ after while he says, ‘Mac, how does a thing like that make you 
feel?’ ‘Bully!’ I says: ‘You feel like you wanted to live a thousan’ years.’ 
‘Honest true, don't you get scared?’ he says. ‘Thunder, no!’ I says. ‘You 
don’t have time to get scared. Times when I’m makin’ a run for my life,’ 
[ says, ‘I don’t feel noways but just bully.” That was true, too; but with 
school-learnt fellers like him, it’s hard to make ‘em see it. Trouble is, they 
don’t get learnt to do things; they're mostly just learnt to set ‘round an’ 
think about how they think they'd feel if they was to happen to do somethin’. 
it makes ‘em sickly,—same as when a feller begins to think he’s goin’ to be 
sick, an’ spends his time huntin’ for pains in his insides, instead o’ gettin’ out 
an’ hustlin’. ‘Sam,’ he says, ‘If I got ketched such a way as that, so’s I had 
to stand up for myself with a gun, they wouldn't have to kill me; I'd be so 
scared I'd just drop dead.’ ‘No, you wouldn't,’ I says: ‘A man don’t get 
scared, I tell you, when he’s too busy to think about it.’ 

“Well, ‘twas only a couple weeks after that when him an’ me was detailed 
with a squad that was goin’ out to pertect one o’ the surveyors’ grub-trains. 
We had to go with ’em about a hunderd mile up the Platte Valley. The 
Sioux was all through that country, more-less ; but they hadn’t been bother- 
in’ the surveyors a great sight right there, an’ we didn’t expect no trouble. 
There wa’n’t a thing happened, goin’ out; nor nothin’ wouldn't have hap- 
pened comin’ back, only that Sam an’ me an’ another feller asked to be let 
to strike off on another trail, one day, from the rest o’ the squad, to hunt 
ant’lope. We stalked ’em back in the hills a good ways, but didn’t get a shot 
at ‘em; an’ ‘long in the middle o’ the day we laid by, meanin’ to go on when 
it got cooler. "T'was near the middle o’ August, an’ powerful hot an’ dry. 
The river was nothin’ but a creek ; an’ sometimes there’d be miles an’ miles 
where the water’d go clear down under the sand, out o’ sight. There was 
lots o’ little creek-beds that we crossed back in the hills, but they was all 
dry as powder. That country ’s no good in a drought spell. The wind was 
blowin’ hot, an’ drifted a heap o’ dust, an’ ’twas alkali, an’ cracked our lips, 
un’ made our eyes smart like fire. We got on toler’ble well, though, an’ Sam 
never whimpered. 

“Then, in the evenin’, just after we'd got started, the other feller that was 
with us, he says, ‘Look ahead there: What’s that?’ I couldn’t see nothin’ 


only a little cloud o’ dust, mebbe three mile away, an’ I reckoned ’twas the 
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the look of him he didn’t know how to take it. Only Indians he’d ever seen 
had been them that come into the post, an’ hung ‘round there, tradin’. He 
begun to fidget, an “he says, ‘Be you goin’ to keep right on?’ ‘Sure,’ I 
says : ‘What else would you do, Sam?’ ‘Oh, I don’ know,’ he says: ‘I didn’t 
know but mebbe we could sneak back a ways in the hills, an’ hide.’ ‘Hide!’ 
I says: ‘What would be the use? They seen us, a half hour ago, long be- 
fore we seen them.’ But Sam, he looked pretty much worried. Soon as 
they’d got up closter, the other feller says, ‘They’re up to some devilment. 
They're all naked, an’ painted up like a red an’ yeller sunset ;’ an’ Sam, he 
edged his horse in between us, an’ the sweat begun to break out on him. | 
had to laugh. ‘Why, Sam,’ I says, ‘you ain’t scared, be you?’ Sam, his chin 
was tremblin’ so he couldn’t hardly talk ; but he says, ‘Yes, I be.” ‘Oh, your 
granny!’ I says: ‘Why, Sam, there ain’t but two of ’em.’ ‘But they got their 
war-paint on,’ he says. ‘Well, what of it?’ I says: ‘A white man’s always got 
his war-paint on.’ But he wa’n’t easy; he ’most made his horse crazy, pullin’ 
an’ haulin’ on the bridle, an’ makin’ him jig ‘round in the trail. 

“We rode up till we was a hundred yards or so from ’em, an’ then I held 
up my hand an’ made the sign for ‘em to stop, an’ they drawed up their 
ponies, an’ then I signed to ’em to know what tribe they was. One of ’em, 
he lifted his hand an’ fetched it acrost his throat, meanin’ they was Sioux, 
an’ he said they was friendly. We rode up to ’em, an’ we seen they was a 
couple scouts for some kind of a war-party, by the way they was trigged 
out. There hadn’t been no fightin’, that we’d heerd about, for six months, 
an’ I reckoned ‘twas a party that had been out horse-stealin’. 

“After we'd got out o’ sight from the scouts, we kind o’ misdoubted what 
we was goin’ to do about the main band. At first I said they was sure 
friendly, or else the scouts wouldn’t have come on to meet us—they’d have 
gone back to the main party; but the other feller said mebbe they did send 
a man back—how was we to know? He argued we'd better strike off 
acrost the hills, back from the trail, an’ wait till they’d passed, because he 
said if they’d been out on a big steal, they'd likely be reckless, an’ there was 
no tellin’ what they’d do. But I told ’em we'd just keep straight on; an’ 
that’s what we done. “Twas some foolish, I reckon; but seems like I never 
could learn to be scared of Indians. 

“We kep’ lookin’ out for our ant’lope, but we didn’t see nothin’ more oi 
‘em. "Long about dusk, we seen there ‘d been fires built a ways ahead, 
an’ we judged ‘twas the Sioux that had gone into camp. The dust 
had been blowin’ all day, an’ the air was full of it, an’ that made their 
fires show up pretty strong. I wanted to see what they looked like. 
I judged they wouldn’t have no advance-guard out, because when 
they’re comin’ back from a trip like that they don’t gener’ly have no par- 
tic’lar guard, only to the rear, in case they’re follered. So we went in pretty 
clost, mebbe half a mile, till we come to a dry creek that crossed the trail, 
an’ then we struck up the creek so’s to get back on the hill a ways an’ 
kind o’ nose ’round. After we’d gone as far as I liked to on our horses, | 
told ’em we’d leave the other feller down there in the creek to hold the 
horses, an’ me an’ Sam went on afoot. You'd ’ve thought Sam was afeard 
I was goin’ to take him out in the brush an’ murder him, he was so scared. 
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His face was act’ly shiny in the dark, an’ he says, ‘Oh, Mac, for the Lord’s 
sake, don’t let’s! Please, Mac, lemme stay down here with the horses, an’ 
you two go up.’ I had to ketch him by the arm an’ pull him with me; he 
was so weak, | most had to carry him; but we crep’ up till we got where we 
could lay flat down on top of a little hill an’ look down to the camp 

**Twas like we'd figured it out. They'd got a rattlin’ big bunch o’ ponies, 
an’ there was some o’ the bucks herdin’ ’em clost in to camp. There was 
about a dozen bucks in the party, an’ | reckoned they must ‘ve had a good 
trip, the way they was actin’, racketin’ ‘round like they didn’t care for no- 
body. Me an’ Sam, we laid there watchin’ ‘em mebbe quarter of an 
hour. “Iwas mighty interestin’ for Sam, soon as his scare had wore 
off some, an’ he begun pesterin’ me with all kinds o’ questions, till after 
while I seen there was some kind of a fuss amongst ‘em, an’ there was 
one 0’ the bucks come in t’wards the fire, draggin’ a woman by the arm. I 
told Sam to watch, because she’d been took pris’ner, likely. She was 
mighty unwillin’, an’ kep’ pullin’ herself away from the buck, best she could, 
till they'd got in near to the fire, an’ whiles the buck had his arm ‘round her, 
we seen her reach up an’ grab her hands in his hair. He was beginnin’ to 
mishandle her shameful, an’ the rest of °em was settin’ round, watchin’, an’ 
we could hear ’em gruntin’ an’ laughin’ ; but after while one o’ the old men 
got up an’ made the buck quit his foolishness, an’ made the woman sed down. 

“Sam, he’d got upon his knees, whiles we was lookin’ at ‘em, an’ | couldn't 
make him lay down. ‘What they doin’?’ he says. ‘Nothin’, I says, ‘only 
she’s a Winnebago, or Omaha, that they took when they was stealin’ the 
ponies. Lay down, you fool,’ I says, ‘or they'll see you.’ ‘What be they 
goin’ to do with her?’ he says; an’ I says, ‘Oh, nuthin’, only same as they 
do with all the women they ketch. They'll take her with ’em, an’ one of 
‘em ‘Il have her for his’n. Lay down!’ I says, ‘or I'll be dummed if I don’t 
inake you.’ Their fire was blazin’ up big, an’ if they'd had anybody 
watchin’, twould ’ve been easy for em to see him. I grabbed him by 
the arm an’ pulled him down beside me. ‘Keep still!’ I says; ‘she’s nothin’ 
but a squaw.’ But Sam, he was mad. ‘She’s a woman,’ he says, ‘an’ I ain’t 
goin’ to have ’em treatin’ her that-a-way.’ ‘What you goin’ to do about it?’ 
I says; an’ Sam, he laid his rifle down on the ground, front of him, an’ he 
says, ‘If I see ary one of ’em lift his hand to her again, I'll plug him,’*he 
says. I had to laugh at him. *‘What’s it to you?’ I says; ‘She’s nothin’ but 
a squaw, don’t I tell you? She’s used to it.” But Sam, he wouldn't have it. 
‘She’s a woman, don’t I tell you?’ he says, ‘an’ J ain’t been used to seein’ 
a woman mistreated, no matter who she is, unless I got somethin’ to say 
about it myself,’ he says. So we laid an’ watched ’em a spell longer, an’ 
pretty soon Sam, he says, ‘Say, Mac, ain’t there some way we could get her?’ 
“What in thunder you want to get her for?’ I says. ‘Oh, I don’t know,’ he 
says, ‘only I just want to get her out o’ that. I can’t think 0’ no way ‘to do 
it,’ he says, ‘but I’m goin’ to make a try for it, anyway.’ Ever hear such 
foolishness! ‘No, there ain’t no way,’ I says. ‘If there was half a dozen 
of us, mebbe we might,’ I says; ‘but it’s too risky, with only us three. 
Come on,’ I says, ‘let’s go back.’ But Sam, he wouldn’t budge. ‘No, sir!’ 
he says; an’ then he says, ‘If you was goin’ to try it, which way would you 
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do it, Mac?’ I just laid there on the ground an’ swore. ‘There ain't no 
way to do it,’ I says, ‘exceptin’ to sneak down after they’re sleepin’; and who 
the dickens wants to take chances like that for a squaw?’ I says. ‘Why,’ 
Sam says, ‘if you're scared to go, I'll do it,’ he says. Hear him talk! 
‘Scared!’ I says; ‘scared! No, I ain't scared; but I ain't a forsooken idiot, 
neither,’ I says. I took hold of him an’ tried to make him go back with me, 
but he wouldn’t. If ever I was sorry for anything, ‘twas for bringin’ him 
along with me. He wouldn't listen to me, not for a minute ; an’ seemed like 
when he'd set his head I couldn’t turn him. Somehow I can’t help likin’ 
them kind o’ fellers; but they do make a sight o’ trouble. The more I 
listened to Sam, the more I knowed I'd either have to j’ine in with him, or 
else go off an’ leave him; an’ of course there wa’n’t but one thing to do, 
an’ I says, ‘All right, Sam; we'll give her a try.’ I don’t know; while I was 
layin’ there, listenin’ to Sam gabblin’, an’ watchin’ them Sioux actin’ so con- 
trary, like they owned all creation, seemed like I begun to itch, an’ I was 
lookin’ ‘round to see how was the best way to crawl up on ’em, without run- 
nin’ too much risk o’ bein’ ketched. Sam, he didn’t know no more about 
the risk than a rabbit. I did, though; but it didn’t stop.me. I used to be 
awful reckless when I was a youngster; the boys used to say all that saved 
me, lots o’ times, was because I was such a ter’ble fool, an’ the Lord always 
looks after fools. Don’t matter. We made up our minds what to do. 
“After we'd got the thing fixed, I left Sam there, to watch out, an’ I went 
back an’ told the other feller what we was goin’ to do. He was willin’ 
enough, because we hadn't had no fun that trip yet; an’ me an’ him, we tie? 
the ponies up in a patch o’ willers that was growin’ in the creek-bed, an’ 
then we went back to Sam. The way we'd fixed it, we was to wait till the 
Sioux was sleepin’, an’ then one of us was to sneak down an’ try to get in 
so’s to let the squaw know we was there, some way, an’ get her to come out. 
We knowed she'd come, if she seen we was white, because the whites had 
always been friendly with the Omahas an’ Winnebagoes, whichever she 
was. We laid there on the hill for an hour before the Indians begun to 
quiet down. They'd been havin’ a mighty good time, talkin’ an’ smokin’ ; 
but after while there was two-three of ‘em that wrapped theirselves up an’ 
laid down, an’ ’twa’n’t long till they was ail stretchin’ out. What made ii 
look mean, though, was that one o’ the bucks had took an’ tied the squaw’s 
arm to his’n, so’s she couldn’t hardly move without wakin’ him up. That 
didn’t look good, because it meant I'd likely have to crawl clear down clost 
an’ take big chances. We'd fixed it so’s I was to be the one to go. Sam, 
he wanted to, because he said ’twas his doin’s ; but we wouldn’t let him, an’ 
me an’ the other feller, we'd pulled straws for it, an’ I'd got it. I was goin’ 
to take just my knife an’ pistols, an’ they was to lay up there, on top o’ the 
hill, with their rifles, an’ they wa’n’t to move without they just had to. 
“Well, when the Sioux had got fixed for night, ’twa’n’t but a little while 
till their fire died down. They didn’t have nothin’ but dry brush to make 
a fire with, an’ it didn’t last. I waited a while, an’ then I started down the 
hill, goin’ on my hands an’ knees, an’ keepin’ in behind the brush as much 
as I could. There was brush growin’ within twenty yards o’ the fire: 
only ‘twas scattered, so’s I had to get down on my belly an’ wiggle acrost 
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the bare places. Pretty soon I raised up an’ looked over the top, so’s to 
locate the squaw, an’ whiles I was on my knees I heerd a little noise behind 
me; an’ there was Sam, comin’ crawlin’ after me! Land! land! how I did 
sweat! If he’d been in reach o’ me, I'd felt like runnin’ my knife in him. 
I jerked my head for him to lay down, an’ then | backed out to where he 
was, just fair grittin’ my teeth, | was so mad. ‘We couldn’t see you,’ Sam 
whispers: ‘It’s too dark with the fire ‘most out, an’ 1 couldn’t stand it.’ 
‘Well, darn a fool, anyway,’ | says; an’ then | talked mighty toler’ble 
straight to him, till | made him swear he wouldn’t move an eye-winker till 
[ give the word. "Twas bad enough, without havin’ him to look after. 1 
didn’t know what to make of him. He was shakin’ all over, just like « 
cold pup; but he wouldn't be satisfied till he’d got to a place where he could 
see what was goin’ on, an’ even then he just begged to go, instead o’ me. 
But I crep’ back to where I was by the brush. The squaw wa’n’t but about 
ten yards from me. | just laid flat on the ground, where | could keep my eye 
on her, an’ I begun makin’ a lot o’ noises, like crickets, an’ dif'rent kinds o° 
bugs. 1 misdoubted if she’d be sleepin’ very hearty, after what ‘d hap- 
pened ; an’ pretty soon I seen her turn over an’ lift up on her elbow, like she 
was listenin’. I kep’ on, chirpin’ an’ squeakin’, till she’d got me located 
an’ looked out my way, an’ then I took off my hat an’ reached it out from 
behind the bush, makin’ motions with it, an’ then I raised up so’s she could 
see my face. She was onto her job, all right ; she never made a move nor a 
sound. I signed to her what I was tryin’ to do, an’ then I took my knife 
out o’ the sheath an’ crep’ in a ways further till I got where I reckoned I 
could pitch her the knife an’ let her cut herself loose. The knife lit right 
between her an’ the buck, an’ the blade hit a little rock. I'd oughter 
knowed better! It sounded like a clap o’ thunder, an’ the buck he begun 
to move an’ throw his robe off him. The squaw, she snatched the knife 
an’ slashed her arm loose, an’ then she made a break for it; but the buck 
set up an’ ketched hold of her. He wa’n’t rightly wide-awake, so’s he didn’t 
have his full strength, an’ she jerked away from him an’ begun to run; but he 
let out a screech an’ jumped up an’ started after her, an’ he’d have ketched 
her, too, if it hadn't been for Sam. I'd got back behind the bushes by then, 
nigh par’lyzed, an’ cussin’ Sam’s fool idee for all I was worth, under my 
breath ; an’ then Sam let gb with his rifle, an’ I seen the buck drop. 

“The whole camp was waked up then, o’ course. They didn’t know 
what. “Twas mighty lucky for us the fire-was low. I calls to Sam an’ the 
squaw to foller me, an’ then struck off a dif’rent direction, makin’ all kinds o° 
noise till we’d got out a ways; an’ then we turned off an’ made for the hill, 
doublin’ back on our tracks. The Indians begun shootin’ after us, the way 
they thought we was goin’. I knowed they wouldn’t foller us till they’d got 
on their ponies, because a Sioux ain’t no good whiles he’s afoot, an’ he 
knows it. That give us a minute or two start. They throwed a lot o’ dry 
stuff on their fire pretty soon, an’ it blazed up; but by then we was up to the 
top o’ the hill, where we'd left the other feller, an’ then we all broke down to 
where the ponies was tied. Sam, he made a jump for his saddle. ‘That's no 
way, Sam. We'll have to let the ponies go,’ I says. I knowed them Sioux 
would be skally-hootin’ ’round everywhere, right off, an’ we must do some- 
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thin’ to put ’em off our trail; so I untied the ponies, an’ turned ‘em with their 
heads back t’wards the trail, an’ then I took an’ lashed ‘em with my quirt; 
an’ they started down the creek-bed, lickity-split. Soon as we'd got the 
ponies started, we went the other way, afoot, makin’ all the trail we knowed 
how. We kep’ down in the creek-bed for a spell, an’ then we got out on the 
hills, an’ traveled all night, straight north. Come mornin’, we laid by in the 
brush, waitin’ for night. 

“It proves what I’ve always said: Long as a man just keeps right on 
doin’ things, he’s all right, an’ don’t make no dif'rence ; but soon as he sets 
down an’ begins studyin’ about what a hard time he’s havin’, then’s when 
he weakens. All night long we'd kep’ on, stumblin’ over them sand-hills; 
an’ once in a while me an’ the other feller ‘d say somethin’ to josh Sam. We 
didn’t feel no worse 'n if we was runnin’ off with a watermelon we'd stole. 
Sut after we'd got hid in the brush an’ begun to turn the thing over in our 
minds, it looked mean. We didn’t have no grub; nor we didn’t have but 
less ‘n a pint o’ water in our canteens for the whole four of us. Out in them 
sand-hills it gets hot awful soon in the mornin’, summertime; the sun wa'n’t 
hardly up till we begun to feel it bad. Sage-brush ain’t no good to keep the 
sun off, nohow ; it just makes a little bit o’ thin, dusty shadder that’s ‘most 
worse ’n none, it’s so aggravatin’. “Iwa'n’t long till I was so miser’ble I'd 
most soon have got ketched. The wind come up hotter ’n it had been the 
day before, an’ blowin’ the dust down on us thick, an’ our eyes was smartin’ 
like fire. There ain’t nothin’ makes a body feel so mean as a hot wind blowin’ 
on him, with the fine sand siftin’ in his ears an’ down his neck. Me an’ the 
other feller was cussin’ a blue streak, huntin’ up a new name for every bone 
in Sam’s body, till I act’ly begun to feel sorry for him; only I couldn’t stop 
cussin’ him. We hadn't slep’ none the night before, an’ that always makes a 
man ornery. Satn, he didn’t seem to mind what we said to him; he was too 
much took up with the girl. He sure did set a heap by her; he was as proud 
of her as if he’d made her hisself. She wa’n’t much to look at, neither, that 
I could see—only just a Winnebago girl, sixteen-seventeen years old, an’ not 
no better lookin’ than the general run of ’em. We’ poured what little water 
we had into my canteen, an’ every hour or so we'd pass it ‘round so’s every- 
body could just wet his lips a little; an’ Sam was always mighty partic’lar 
to see the girl didn’t get skipped. Made me tired! “Twa’n't right human. 
I reckon; but I didn’t seem to care much how thirsty she was. Sam, he 
couldn't get done talkin’ to us about her. ‘She’s goin’ home to her folks, 
he says, ‘an’ they're all goin’ to be so happy, boys, an’ all ‘count of us. That's 
worth thinkin’ of, ain’t it?’ he says. ‘Yes,’ I says, ‘an’ there’s that buck 
Sioux you shot last night. He’s goin’ home to his folks, too, an’ they're all 
goin’ to be so happy, ‘count of us,’ I says. Sam, I could see, it worried him. 
Matter o’ fact, I didn’t care a cent how dead Sam had killed him ; but seemed 
like I was bound to say as contrary things as I could. 

“Well, by an’ by, the air was so thick with dust I couldn’t see fifty yards. 
Made me mad! There we'd been settin’ in the brush for eight mortal 
hours, hidin’, when we'd ’ve been just as well hid if we’d kep’ on walkin’ 
through the dust. ‘Come on,’ I says, an’ we just picked up an’ started 
Land, land! If the Almighty had sent an angel to us out there, I b’lieve 
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I'd ‘ve picked a fight with him. There ain't no tellin’ how I felt. Hungry! 
| could ‘ve eat anythin’. We'd took the last of our water, too. 

“After we’d gone on a couple hour, we come to a deep canyon, with the 
edges goin’ steep down. We scrambled down, scrapin’ the hide off us at 
every step; but there wa’n’t no water, nor nothin’ but just dry sand an’ rocks. 
| thought it over a good bit, figurin’ out the meanest thing I could say to 
Sam, an’ I says, ‘Sam, what did the fellers in your moldy old Jew book do 
when they was thirsty?’ Sam, he looked at me, an’ he says, ‘There was one 
of ‘em that belted the water out of a rock,’ he says; an’ he hauled off with his 
foot an’ kicked one o’ the stones layin’ there, an’ it rolled over an’ showed 
the sand was damp under it. I just yelled; an’ then I dropped down an’ 
begun diggin’ with my hands, like a dog after a chipmunk. The whole of 
us started to diggin’, usin’ our hands an’ our knives. I tore my fingers 
shameful, because the sand was full o’ sharp stones; but we didn’t seem to 
get no closter to water. I ’most cried, I was so disapp’inted. A feller don’t 
cry nothin’ but salt water, anyway. We tried scrapin’ up a little o’ the damp 
sand an’ puttin’ it in our mouths to suck; but the sand worked under our 
tongues an’ hurt like blazes. 

“Come night, I act’ly didn’t care. Me an’ Sam, our tongues was swelled 
so by then that our teeth wouldn't go shut, an’ the others wa’n’t much better 
off. We was clean tuckered out, an’ couldn’t hardly stagger another step. 
After the sun set, the wind begun to die down, an’ after while we could see 
the stars—just a big one here an’ there. They looked mighty sickly, but 
they helped us a heap, because we could tell which way we was goin’. "Twas 
a little mite cooler then, an’ we laid down for a spell, an’ we was so beat out 
we went to sleep, all of us. When I waked up, I act’ly felt chilly, an’ I 
seen there was dew fallin’. “Twas on my face, an’ my _ whiskers 
was wet with it. I knowed we was all right then. I waked the 
rest of “em up an’ showed ’em what to do. The brush an ’stuff that was 
growin’ ’round was all speckled over with little shiny drops, an’ us fellers 
took off the big han’k’chiefs we had ’round our necks, an’ went to work real 
easy, wipin’ the dew off the leaves. It’s a trick a soldier learnt me once, 
an’ it’s worth knowin’. We kep’ wipin’ an’ wipin’ till our han’k’chiefs was 
soaked, an’ then we tipped our heads back an’ squeezed the dew out of ’em 
in our mouths. It saved my life, an’ I Know it. We just kep’ on, all night 
long, wipin’ and squeeziy’. Next mornin’ we felt mighty dif’rent, now I tell 
you! “Twas a cooler day, too, an’ we judged we wa’nt far from the trail 
where our squad was. We ate our moss till come middle o’ the mornin’, 
an’ then we shot a couple rabbits an’ cooked ’em; an’ t’wards evenin’ we 
got to the trail and met up with some o’ the boys lookin’ for us. We was 
all right then. 

‘But what do you reckon Sam done? He had a spell o’ fever pretty soon, 
an’ got his discharge; an’ then he didn’t do a thing but go back to the 
Winnebago rese’vation an’ stay there, an’ take up with that girl! But that’s 
one o’ the things I always do say: You can’t never tell. If you ever hap- 
pen to meet up with any half-breed Winnebagoes that knows how to talk 
Jew, you'll know they b’long to Sam.” 
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ANY great rogues have trod 
the shady side of Wall 
Street; great in their in- 
genuity, great in their 
achievements, and great 
in the way they fought themselves out 
of or into jail. There is an irresistible 
fascination about Wall Street for the 
rogue, though the ‘‘dead-line” of the 
newspaper police stories, which say that 
no rogue is ever allowed by the de- ‘ eroneen on Gheeiie tenes atom 
tectives to pass south of Maiden Lane— rHE CURBSTONES. 

the upper boundary of the money market—is a pleasing fiction, applicable 
only to common crooks, who would rob stores and pedestrians. The Wall 
Street rogue who masquerades in fine raiment as a financier, knows no such 
restraint, and he would be amused were you to mention it to him 

Now, Wall Street is always full of rogues. They travel singly, in pairs 
and in gangs, and represent a dozen different types. More than one seem- 
ingly respectable office building harbors nests of them. These soldiers of 
fortune include some highly-polished villains, who, unfortunately, are never 
found out. They maintain what appears to be excellent social and financial 
standing ; and, if the veneer is a trifle thin in places, it is not apparent to 
other than those who have had personal contact with and chipped the veneer 
until the truth was revealed for the very few to see and wonder thereat. 

From the leader of this little army of adventurers to the cheap swindlin® 
speculator, who offers a supposedly confiding broker a New York draft on 
an alleged Spokane, Washington, bank account, is a long leap. The Central 
figure of this story, however, did not represent either type. Still, he was a 
leader. He had no social status, it is true; but he had brains and money, 
and always played for heavy stakes. 

Albert Yarnell was of French descent and probably thirty-eight years of 
age. Of middle stature, robust build, rather coarse features, and a wearer 
of eye-glasses, he was not a person to attract attention off-hand. To study 
his face, one would first need the incentive of knowing the man and his 
deeds. You would then say, perhaps, that the man was neither good nor 
had to look upon, but that the face lacked cultivation. The eyes were blue, 
the forehead and chin broad, the nose rather large and the mouth well 
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formed and strong. It just missed the finishing touches that would have 
made a strong, manly and attractive personality. In financial affairs Yarnell 
was absolutely lacking in sense of morality. He respected no one, least of 
all himself. He gloried in his ingenuity as a rogue, and would as leave rob 
a widow as a banker. Both had been his victims, and if the jail-doors 
vawned for him, he smilingly contemplated them—generally at a distance— 

although there had been times when they had been 
dangerously near to closing in upon him. 

A partner in a Yarnell operation had said of him 
upon one occasion: “Stick a pin in that fellow and 
you'll get ice-water.” That was another rogue’s 
description of an absolutely cold-blooded wretch 
who had no friends, wanted none, and helped the 
state with his evidence whenever it suited his 
convenience. He would take a weak man, use 
him as a tool, squeeze him dry, wind criminal 
cords around him, and then thrust him into the 
hands of a district attorney looking for a victim. 

Yarnell was versed in criminal law as far as it 
pertained to high finance. He knew its high- 
ways and byways. In his legal calculations he 
differentiated with a fine eye and a clever brain 
regarding results; would they induce criminal 
prosecutions by the state, or civil suits by indi- 
viduals? He always preferred the latter. He 
retained two lawyers. One was a companion 
rogue, whose clients were by all odds the cheek- 
iest swindlers that ever worked upon the cu- 
pidity of the public and disgraced God’s green 

ELECTRIC AXE GoES Up. earth. When he was retained, to use his own 

Pay Ce ee words, he had to be “declared in” on the deal; 
that is to say, he wanted and demanded a liberal share of the profits. If 
there were no profits, of course he charged his fees nevertheless. The 
other combined corporation with criminal law, and only accepted crimi- 
nals as clients, because he was a spendthrift, and Yarnell’s retainers were of 
handsome proportions. 






In 1899, when several hundred thousand men were riotously drunk with 
stock speculation; when an over-capitalized trolley railroad that was not 
earning the fraction of a cent in the form of dividends sold at $136 a share; 
when another, worn out, bankrupt and ready for a receiver, was quoted at 
$212; when electric shares sold at prices inflated to the point of bursting; 
when industrial stock promotions amounted to a couple of billions a year, 
Mr. Yarnell threaded his way down BroadStreet and surveyed the curb mar- 
ket. A prince of schemers, he had a new scheme, and he knew that it would 
be richly productive for Albert Yarnell. To work out his complicated 
plan so as to get the lion’s share of the spoils, while his partners received the 
minimum, was the basis of the ideas shifting about in his knave’s head. 
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“The Curb,” or outside security market, is the overflow from the Stock 
Exchange. Scores of brokers meet in Broad Street every day and trade in 
fhe middle of that thoroughfare along the curbstones; hence the name. 
They buy and sell those stocks and bonds which for one reason or another 
are not dealt in on the Stock Exchange, and the number is large. Most of 
the brokers are young fellows serving their apprenticeship and representing 
Stock Exchange firms. Others are older and richer, and represent them- 
selves. All have a code of business honor, but, unlike the regulations of the 
Stock Exchange, their laws for the protection of principal and client are 
unwritten. Thus the curb market is rather an elastic proposition. Yarnell 
proposed to stretch it, and he did. 

On this afternoon, as he looked over that curious collection of brokers, he 
was thinking of the boom in electrical stocks. They were having a glorious 
day. A group of promoters were floating stocks on a new basis—they 
effered you 100 shares of the Electric Balloon Company, par value $100 a 
share, and called for the subscription money in small instalments. You 
bought 100 shares of Balloon, paid in $500, or $5 a share, and the promoters 
ran the quotations up several hundred per cent., just to tickle the subscrib- 
ers. If you had the cunning of a fox, you sold out quickly; but the public 
were not then in a selling mood, although the stocks 
in question stood for inventions that were purely ex- 
perimental in character. 

Yarnell had determined to float the 
Electric Axe Company, and to float 
the stock into the tin boxes of some of 
the leading brokerage firms of the 
Street. Seemingly this was an abso- 
lutely impossible task. Catch a Wall 
Street veteran asleep? Never! And 
his scheme, so difficult in conception, 
so simple in execution, had the stamp 
of criminal genius. Yarnell called his 
confederates together, and this is what 
they did: They rented an office fn a 
fine building, painted the Electric Axe 
Company sign on the door in pretty 
gilt letters, bought a worthless elec- 
trical invention, which is not a difficult 
thing to do, selected a list of directors’ 
and officers’ names, with and without 
authorization (for getting directors is 
a simple matter), capitalized and incor- 
porated the company in New Jersey 






























| | with several millions of mythical 

capital, and proceeded to print an en- 

graved stock certificate. The color 

MR. HAMILTON RECEIVES A TIP. sheme of the printing was green and 


Di awn by Charles Grunwald. black, and the certificates were as 
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pleasing to look upon as your Uncle Samuel's Government bonds. Yar- 
nell’s company did not have a solitary asset, and it did not require any. 


The scene is now shifted to the curb market. Working through his 
brokers, Yarnell every day fixed the prices of his stock. He found that the 
newcomer was welcomed. It represented new commissions, and the times 
were so tremendously swift that few brokers had even minutes to spare to 
investigate the infant which was clothed so respectably. Yarnell’s brokers 
bought and sold the stock by the process known as “washing”; that is to 
say, they conspired to manipulate the price. As they had all the stock, and 
never contemplated its delivery unless they sold to an outsider, they could 
readily advance quotations to any point they desired. Electric Axe was 
launched at $30 a share, and in a few weeks Yarnell’s four brokers, who 
jostled their way about in the unwieldy curb crowd surging up and down 
Broad Street, had vociferously bid the price up to $80. 

In the interval, Messrs. Bryant & Rice, one of Yarnell’s dummy firms, 


were sending out 5,000 mimeograph circular letters to a selected list of 
5,000 credulous investors. 


This circular letter read :— 


100 Points Profit.—Everybody remembers the sensational advances which occurred in 
New York Air Brake and Storage Battery Stocks within recent months. The first public 
price of Air Brake was $22, and of Storage Battery, $28, for each $100 of stock. Each has 
been selling close to $200 a share during the past month—advances of 180 to 165 respect- 
ively. The same interests which boomed Air Brake and Storage Battery are now 
launching another stock on the outside security market, and will boom the same upward 
more than 100 points within ninety days. If you desire to buy this stock for 100 points 
advance, and will contract to pay us a fair share of your profits, communicate with us 
immediately. We want nothing whatever for ourselves within ninety days, or until at 
least 50 points profit are realized. Purchases can be made through your own brokers, or 
through us. If you prefer to have us buy the stock for you send us the amount you 
desire to invest and we will execute your order immediately in the open market. 


Now, the contest of wits became desperately sharp. The time had ar- 
rived for a staggering exhibition of nerve and audacity to carry off the grand 
play. Yarnell took five of his best dressed, smoothest and most reliable 
fellow blackguards and sent them to Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis and Denver. Each was supplied with $7,500; each opened, by Yar- 
nell’s directions, an account with a stock brokerage and banking house 
having private wire connections with New York. The five then traded in 
conservative railroad stocks on a 10 per cent. margin, and in each instance 
$7,500 cash collateral was up to secure their speculations. To understand 
a margin transaction, it is necessary that the reader should understand 
just what a margin transaction is. If you buy a house and lot for $10,000 
and mortgage it for $8,000 you are buying on a margin of 20 per cent., rep- 
resented by your $2,000 equity. If you buy $10,000 worth of stock on a 
margin of 20 per cent., or $2,000, your equity becomes your margin in the 
stock, and your broker borrows the remaining $8,000 to carry it, or, in other 
words, it is mortgaged to that amount. 

As Yarnell’s agents traded, they made acquaintances and friends, One 
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_° day when the melon was ripe for cutting, each of the agents received a 
4 letter, which read much in this way :— 
Established 1812. NEW YORK, 
vs CHICAGO 
CUTTING & CO., 
BANKERS & BROKERS, 
200 Wall Street. 
New York, April 4, 1899. 

MY DEAR HAMILTON : 

I am glad to hear that your health is improving. I knew that the rest would benefit 
you. When do you expect to return? You really should be here, as you are missing 
unusual opportunities. We have never had a better market in which to trade. I met 
Governor Flower at the Lawyer’s Club today, and he assures me that Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit will sell at 150, but take my advice and keep out of it. Stick to more conserva- 

tive securities. I advise you to buy St. Paul, 
Union Pacific common, and Atchison pre- 
ferred ; you can give the St. Paul to your wife, 
The Union Pacific will pay a dividend in 
ty twelve months, and the Atchison preferred 
: will be placed on a 5 per cent. basis in the 
same time. 
And, by the way—you remember 
John Morse? Well, he is the power 
behind Electric Axe, a new but 
sound curb security. If you were 
here I would certainly urge you to 
: 1 a take on 200 or 300 shares, as 
ie ay private trials I have witnessed 
i, Wy 3 /4 iy demonstrate conclusively the 
\\4 1 / a success of an invention that will 
is, be immensely profitable. 
My regards to your family 
when you write tothem. Mrs. 
Cutting tells me that she met 
Mrs. Hamilton in Paris in Feb- 
; ruary. Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN CUTTING. 
. 
\ “You're lucky to have 
tT \ such a friend,” said Mr. 


Hamilton’s broker, as he 
read the forged letter 

“Do you trade in industrials?” 

asked Hamilton abruptly 

“Sometimes—on a 20 per cent. 
margin.” 

“Well, it seems to me that after 
that letter I ought to get a couple of 
hundred at least. I don’t take much 


| stock in tips, but Cutting is one of 
| BUSINESS ON THE STREET. my father’s oldest frien¢ Is You 
Drawn by Charles Grunwald. know who Cutting is?” 
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“Of course. One of the oldest bankers in New York.” 

“Well, wire your New York correspondents, and see what they think 
of Electric Axe.” The reply was :— 

‘** Electric Axe has been rapidly advancing. It is 80 bid, 81 asked. Don’t know much 
about it. Look’s all right.’’ Hupson & TAyLor. 

Back clicked a hurry-up order :— 

‘** Buy 300 Electric Axe at 80% on a 20 per cent. margin for one of our customers. He 
is buying on a tip from John Cutting.’’ Stout & THoMas. 

From New York was returned this dispatch :— 

‘* We have bought for your account and risk 300 Electric Axe at 80%.” 

Hupson & TAYLOR. 

The deal was going through without friction. Now its status was :— 

Each of the five confederates had $7,500 up as margin, making a total 
of $37,500; each of the five had persuaded brokers to buy 300 shares of 
Electric Axe at 80. Their brokers had bought in the open market 1,500 
shares of Axe at $80 a share, or $120,000 in the aggregate. Yarnell had 
$120,000 of the brokers’ money; they had $37,500 of his. Yarnell’s gross 
profit by the deal was $82,500. The very day the last lot of stock was de- 
livered Yarnell telegraphed a cipher message to his dummy speculators, tell- 
ing them to fly. In the meantime he had disposed of $40,000 of worthless 
stock to country investors, and the great game was over. 

To fold up the Electric Axe tent and steal quietly away was the last act. 
The typewriters were immediately discharged, the rented machines returned, 
the name came off the office door, the office furniture disappeared, and in 
twelve hours not a remnant of the Electric Axe Company remained. 

In a few days a telegram of inquiry to New York was followed by a com- 
motion. Electric Axe had been offered on the Curb from $80 down to $1, 
with no support. The brokers who ten days before had been furiously bid- 
ding $80 for it had disappeared. Five out-of-town brokers boarded limited 
trains and traveled in haste to Wall Street. But the birds had flown. 

In May, Mr. Yarnell closed his city house—he has a fine one—and sailed 
abroad. He did not visit the Exposition, preferring to avoid the Americans 
who crowded Paris, for he required a considerable period of rest. 





TWENTY YEARS OF EMPIRE BUILDING IN AFRICA. 


By BurRTON J. HENDRICK. 





WORD ROBERT'S recent annexation of the South African Re- 
public and the Orange Free State, and their transformation 
into the Vaal River and the Orange River Colonies, would 
have been events of greater interest to the world had they not 
been discounted so long in advance. Manifest destiny has 


an application of its own to the British advance in Africa—it is, indeed, 
more than a sentimental idea; it is an immutable law, whose workings can 
be predicted with almost mathematical precision. “Is this stretch of 
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states- 
once 
to colonize and dig 


Transvaal was submitted to that supreme test 


it passed the examination satisfactorily, and its incor- 
poration into the British Empire was a matter of course. 


It is under the 


inspiration of this same cheerful philosophy that her Majesty’s government 
permits France to annex the Desert of Sahara, so long as she keeps her 


hands off Fashoda and Bahr-el-Ghazel ; 
marshes of Angola, provided she does not press her claims to Rh 
and it raises no protest while Germany fights the rinderpest in the sat 
of her West African possessions if the Imperial Government does not 
to the diamond fields of Bechuanaland and the gold mines of the 


it tolerates Portugal in the 


ialarial 
odesia ; 

nd-pits 
aspire 
Transvaal. 


That this is the keynote of British policy in Africa is evident from the 


three maps, illustrating British progress in the last twenty years, that 


pany this article. 


recent date. 


accom- 


It is also evident from them that British colonization 
in Africa is a matter practically of two decades. 
few possessions in 1880, it is true, but the acquisition of African territory 
according to the truly artistic method set forth above, is an affair of more 


England’s territory in 


1880 for the 


Great Britain did 


have a 


most part represented 


acquisitions of many years standing; and, with the exception of the Cape, 
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was a matter of no great 
pride tothe empire. Be- 
sides the islands of As- 
cension and St. Helena, 
there were, on the north- 
west coast, the 
of Gambia, which the 
British had 


‘olonies 


pt yssessed 


since 1631; the Gold 
Coast, which was ac- 
quired the same year 
that Charles II. came to 


the throne; Lagos, 
which had been a Britt 
ish possession since 
1661 ; and Sierra Leone, 
acquired in 1788. The 
only part of the country 
in which England had 
been at all active in the 
years between 1870 and 
1880 was the Cape of 
Good Hope, to 
Basutoland and several 
other districts had been 
added to the land orig- 
inally ceded by the 
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Dutch. Great Britain had secured, it is true, her foothold in Egypt, but it 
was in conjunction with France; and the opportunity for those marvelous 
feats of administration, civil and military, that have aroused the admiration 
and the envy of the world, had not yet arrived. The whole British Empire 
in Africa in 1880 did not exceed 380,000 square miles; and the number of 
England’s African subjects, European and native, was about two and one- 
half millions. 

The years between 1880 and 1890, however, were years of empire-making 
in Africa. The discoveries of Stanley attracted the attention of those na- 
tions which were seeking outlets for their surplus populations, and precipi- 
tated the great African scramble. Many countries were called to participate 
in that scramble—Germany, France, Belgium, Portugal and Italy, all tried 
their hands—but only one was really chosen. And when their breathing 
spell came and the people of Europe had a chance to take a comprehensive 
view of the situation, it was discovered that, while other nations had acquired 
immense territories of more or less doubtful value, the pick of the continent 
was colored British red. 

The Transvaal, it is true, had been lost in the course of this interval ; there 
had been a tragical fiasco at Khartum, and the provinces of the Egyptian 
Sudan had, to all intents and purposes, passed into the hands of the Mahdi. 
The joint occupation of Egypt itself, however, was at an end; and England, 
innocently disguised as 
a “financial adviser,” | 
was strongly entrenched 
in Cairo. The old wes- 
tern coast colonies had 
been extended into the 
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ish crown. It was in 
what was known as 
Central Africa and 
East Africa, however, 
that the greatest pro- 
gress had been made. 
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an immense expanse of land stretching from the Cape to the Zambesi, 
and exclaimed: “All that British territory! That is my dream!” 
In 1890 Cecil Rhodes had secured a monopoly of all the diamond 
fields of British Bechuanaland, had amassed a fortune estimated at 
$75,000,000, had developed into the greatest colonial personality pro- 
duced by England since the days of Clive; and, what was above all 
gratifying to a man of his restless imagination, had seen his boyish 
dream in a fair way towards realization. In 1889 that part of Bechuana- 
land south of the Molopo River was made a crown colony of Great 
Britain, and a year later a protectorate was declared over that portion be- 
tween the twenty-second degree of latitude and the twentieth degree of lon- 
gitude. The territory extending north of this to the Zambesi, and between 
the Portuguese dominion on the east and the German on the west was de- 
clared to be within the British sphere of influence in 1889; and a year later 
the British South Africa Company, which was organized for the purpose 
of exploiting this district, received its charter. By 1890 England had also 
laid the substantial foundations of her empire in East Africa. In 1888 the 
Sultan of Zanzibar ceded a strip of coast extending from the northern limit 
of the German sphere on the Umbe River to the Ozi; and numerous addi- 
tions to this were made in the following year—the total cessions amounting 
to 150,000 square miles, extending westwards to the Victoria Nyanza. The 
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Nyassaland Protectorate was proclaimed in 1889; the limits were not strictly 
defined, but the area claimed consisted of about 7,200 square miles of ter- 
ritory south and west of Lake Nyassa. 

In the succeeding ten years nearly all these possessions and dependencies 
have been extended and numerous additions made. At the present time the 
Niger Protectorates are estimated to include over half a million square miles 
of territory and to have a population of over 30,000,000 souls; and the gov- 
ernment has just passed from the hands of the Royal Niger Company into 
those of the crown. Two South African Republics have been snuffed out; 
Lo Bengula and his Metabeles have been crushed by Dr. Jameson and Cecil 
Rhodes; Pondoland, a territory with an area of 4,000 square miles lying 
between East Griqualand and the Indian Ocean, has been annexed to the 
Cape,and vast possessions north of the Zambesi have been encroached upon. 
Over 250,000 square miles lying between the Zambesi River, the Congo 
Free state and West and East Portuguese Africa, have been opened to 
colonization ; and, by treaties with the Sultan of Zanzibar and others, liberal 
additions have been made to Great Britain’s East African domains. The 
islands of Zanzibar itself and Pemba have been placed under British protec- 
tion; Uganda, “the pearl of Africa,” the land of romance and adventure, 
which was discovered by Stanley and saved for England by Captain Lugard, 
is now one of England’s richest dependencies. All this East African terri- 
tory was surrendered to the protection of the crown by the British East 
Africa Company in 1895, and was divided into the East African and the 
Uganda protectorates. One of the greatest of England’s accomplishments 
in the decade was the redemption of the Egyptian Sudan from the merciless 
tyranny of the Mahdi, the destruction of French design upon Fashoda, and 
the extinction of all her hopes of a foothold on the Nile. 

Figures are not altogether trustworthy in African matters, where there 
still remains a large amount of surveying and census taking to be done, but 
it would probably not be a rash estimate to say that England’s territory now 
comprises nearly 3,000,000 square miles against the 350,000 of 1880, and 
that its population is over 100,000,000 against the 2,500,000 of two decades 
ago. A large amount of this territory has been made accessible by rail- 
roads and telegraphs; the steam whistle shrieks along the shores of Lake 
Nyassa, and a regular line of steamers plies upon Lake Tanganyika; slavery 
has been practically extinguished; thousands of schoolhouses have been 
built; and, more interesting than all else, the splendid dream of Cecil 
Rhodes has become an accomplished fact. 
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By Jessiz WADE MANNING. 


“Offences are easily pardoned 
Where there ts love at the bottom.”’ 
—OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 


|E have lived for twenty years 
in a flat over the stables pro- 
vided by the superintendent 
of the Brixton Park. My 
husband, William Newman, 
is now one of the head gardeners, thanks 
to his early training in my father’s small 
nursery in Rushville. I was brought 
up to work, and as good, honest, hard 
work keeps one out of mischief, I’m 
none the worse for doing the washing, ironing and housework all these 
years for my little family of two. 

No, God never blessed us with little ones! I sometimes feel that the set 
look on William’s face would have been softened, the eye more tender and 
the smile more frequent if he could have heard the prattle of childish voices 
and felt the warm pressure of dimpled arms. 

Well, I started out to tell about the tenants, and especially the boy, in the 
adjoining flat, the new undergardener, Norman Gray, and his wife and small 
son. They've been there now going on three weeks, and, as I never cousin 
strangers, I haven’t spoken to any of them, only twice I’ve shook my finger 
at the child, and motioned to him to keep on his own side of the yard. 

The young husband seems to be a genial sort of a person, but the wife is, 
I’m sure, a little “upstart,” although I must give her credit with being the 
spryest among the young women in the neighborhood with her washing. 





I’ve long enjoyed that reputation among the older ones myself, and I’m de-+ 


termined to keep my record if I’m obliged to sit up all night to get ahead 
ot that pompadoured, befrizzled little piece of frivolity. 

Unfortunately, we are obliged to dry our “pieces” in the same yard, so its 
a tug-of-war each Monday morning to see which will get ahead. I must ad- 
mit she has no new-fangled ideas about hanging up clothes,—woolens and 
stockings are always the first on the line. 

All my married life I’ve worried myself sick on Sundays, watching the 
clouds and praying for a sunny washday. Now I lie awake all night trying 
to get up in time to outdo my neighbor, but as I jump out of bed and push 
up the shade, those everlasting flannels are the first thing I see. 

The boy Norman is called by the foolish name of “Nibsey,” and if a child- 
less life of twenty clean, neat, monotonous years hadn’t put a crust on my 
affections like the bark ona tree, I might be tempted to notice the handsome 
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child, although he’s frightful forward and 
; mischievous. 
=. I saw William carrying him around the 
Zoo the other evening, when he thought 
I'd gone over to Mrs. Stuhles for eggs, the 
ay |i old idiot. 
{= Saturday night, as I was talking rather 
i sharply to Rollo, the dog, I heard Norman 
. Se Gray say to his wife :— 

*“What’s the racket, Minnie?” 

“Nothing, only Mrs. Newman scolding 
Rollo.” 

“In place of William, I suppose.” 









, op. 


es “Yes, and when the dog sneaks away, 
Pa ea . 7 ake 3 ner; 
CrHose EVERLASTING «7 fo the canary will have to take it, especially 
FLANNELS.” _ if there’s any seed on the floor. 
Broun iy 6. Ponte. «'\i Now, could any well-meaning per- 


son associate with neighbors with such 
tongues? Well, what can you expect of a woman, the wife of a poor man, 
who goes to the matinée every Saturday afternoon? Such fol-de-rol about 
wanting a change! Better save fifty cents and car fare and teach her 
child the indignity of fighting. 

Only yesterday I looked up from cutting my old pieces of carpet into 
strips for a rug, to see Nibsey punching a boy, head and shoulders taller 
than himself. The blood was trickling down the big fellow’s face. Calling 
up to the window, he said proudly :— 

“Say, Mith Newman, did you see me ‘do’ him? I gith him a bluggy nose 
like everyfing.” 

I suppose I would have lived right along, finding fault with all the mother 
and child did, if Mrs. Gray hadn’t been taken suddenly ill. 

Norman Gray called me at midnight. The doctor was already there and 
it did not take him long to order her removal to the hospital, where he said 
an operation for appendicitis would be necessary. I disagreed with the doc- 
tor, and told him that disease was only a fad of the profession, and a few 
old-fashioned remedies for inflammation of the bowels would soon put her 
on her feet, and not to’be so fast for a knife and a reputation. ’Tis well to 
bear in mind 


‘Keep your faith with flaxseed and hops 
And you'll always harvest your own crops.”’ 


As the husband and doctor tenderly lifted the young thing into the ambu- 
lance, she looked up at me, through all her pain, her big, brown eyes (just 
like Nibsey’s, I noticed) full of tears, and whispered :— 

“Please, be kind to my little boy.” 

“Sure,” I replied, all kind of choked up; “I guess my bark’s worse than 
my bite, child.” 

I began by carrying Nibsey home with me. It’s awful for strangers to 
upset you so, yet that boy looked like a cherub sleeping. I felt exactly the way 
I did when I got the news of Sister Jane’s death, ten years ago, at midnight. 
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No train left for Rushville until nine in the morning, but I got up at once, 
called William, and had him finish the night on the lounge; made the bed 
and laid my black bonnet, gloves and shawl on top of it; put some money 
in my crocheted purse and sat down in my new black dress, to wait for train 
time. You're so kind of nervous when you're not used to death ~nd railroad 
trains. 

“The operation was successful,” said Norman Gray the next morning, as 
he drank the coffee I offered him somewhat reluctantly, as I hadn’t forgot- 
ten about the dog. But you can’t make me believe any one is quite the same 
after losing a portion of their anatomy. 

In the week that followed, I lived twenty times twenty years. Such a 
racket in the house! Rollo renewed his playful days, and the bird sang for 
the first time in years, and such a whirl as Nibsey led me! 

Bless his little heart, there’s really some good in that boy after all! 

Strange, he took to me like a duckling to water, and did not seem to miss 
his mother. 

Yes, I’m sorry I| treated her so harshly,—sort of misjudged her. No 
woman could be very idle whose home was as spick and span as her little 
rooms were. Why you _— 
could see to dress your- 
self in the range, while 
every bureau drawer I 
went through was in 
apple-pie order; even her 
pantry shelves were as 
orderly as mine, although 
she uses pink shelf paper, **.% 
which is abominable. nce’ YAM 












even concluded, since 
Norman Gray told me ‘j 
the circumstances, that 4 
it’s no sign of a feeble 
brain for a woman to do 
her own washing and take 
the money given her for 
the washwoman and use © | 
it for the “matinée.” a 

Late in the afternoon 
of the third day Nibsey 
was missing. I got hot 
and cold at the same 
time. William said I tore 
round as though the boy 
belonged to me. But it 


ty “a y 
was sheer nervousness, SSS RST 


nothing else. By a happy 
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found him at Station No. 2, sitting on a bench with his little head on my old 
carpet bag, fast asleep. I’d brought that bag down from the attic in the 
morning to cut up for the rug. How he got it and carried it such a distance 
was a mystery. 

“Nibsey,” I called softly. 

“Oh! Mith Newman,” he cried, jumping up and throwing himself into 
my arms, “I toudent find Dr. Johnson.” 

“Find Dr. Johnson!” I exclaimed, knowing his mother’s doctor lived on 
the other side of the city. 

“Yeth, Mith Newman, he div me five ’ents the udder night and said if I’d 
come and be his little boy I tou’d drive his horse.” 

“Well, where’s the five cents?” © 

“Oh!” he said, beginning to cry, ‘I-div-it-to-the-man-on-the-car-and- 
tolded-him-I-wanted-to-go-to-Dr.-Johnson’s-and-after - a - long - time - he- 
put-me-off-and-tolded-me-to-wait-in-here-for-my-mamma.” 

I took his little hand and then picked up the carpet bag, which was as 
heavy as lead. In it he had put a train of cars, an old broken kite, a lump of 
wet clay and a dead sparrow. Dr. Johnson didn’t know what he’d missed. 

I hugged the boy all the way home and believe I’m getting as idiotic over 
him as William. When love’s been adrifting for nigh on to twenty years 
and is awakened by a little innocence who falls pell-mell right into your 
frozen, numbed, old heart, you begin to realize there’s something in life be- 
sides yourself, your dog and your hoardings. 

Then came that awful day. It was Friday. Black Friday, indeed. Thurs- 
day night, when Rollo threw back his head and gave those three heart-rend- 
ing yowls, and the gray pigeon flew into the kitchen window, Friday morn- 
ing I suspicioned death for some one, somewhere near by. I was mighty 
glad Nibsey’s too young to understand such things. Bless him! 

It appeared that one of the men driving a sprinkling cart through the park 
was sunstruck. Norman Gray, working near the spot, jumped upon the seat 
to drive the impatient team and wagon back to the stable. The vehicle was 
an unusually high one, and always kept in a shed built for it. This Norman 
did not know, so, while driving in the stable he was caught between the low 
door frame and the high seat of the cart, which doubled him up, killing him 
instantly. 

The poor, young wife recovered and bore her great sorrow like the brave 
little woman she is. When it came time for her to take Nibsey, who clung 
to me like a young tendril around an old oak, I concluded, and so did 
William, that the best thing for Nibsey and his mother (who had got a 
position packing flower seeds) was to make their home with us. 

“Heavens! There’s that boy fighting again! Bless him!” 

“Nibsey,” I call, more than pleased to see him hold his own. 

“Yeth, Auntie Newman! I’th coming.” 



























A HAZARD OF HEARTS.* 


By ALIx JOHN. 
CHAPTER X. 


HESE are your rooms,” Mrs. Herbert announced a 
little later, as she threw open a door, leading from 
the upper hallway, in a tone which showed that she 
expected the newcomer to be overwhelmed with 
delight. 

If Mathilde was overwhelmed it was not quite in 
the fashion anticipated, for dainty as the rooms were 
in their Louis Quinze fittings, they consisted only of 
a large bedroom, a smaller sitting-room and dressing- 
room. However, she bethought herself in time to conceal her dismay that 
she had better acquiesce quietly, and leave the matter in her husband’s 
hands. 

Mrs. Herbert had her surprise, too, for waiting in the bedroom was 
Jeanne, looking very placidly in possession. 

“Dear me, who’s this?” and under the influence of the surprise her voice 
became much more acid. “Did you bring a maid? | had no idea.” 

“Did you think I should not need one?” 

The question, though amiable, did not increase Mrs. Herbert’s amiability. 

“Of course not, but I did not think that you would bring one with you, 
and had already looked out a nice respectable girl in the village.” 

Mathilde smiled. It was almost to the word what Stewart had predicted. 

“How kind in you!” she retorted, “but I think that I prefer a French maid 
to an inexperienced village girl.” 

“French!” exclaimed the other. “I should not have thought that you 
were so used to French maids on the prairies.” 

“Wouldn’t you?” the other answered, with a glance that was a danger 
signal. 

As such her sister-in-law evidently read it, for, pulling herself together, 
she said sweetly :-— 

“But I really must leave you to rest.” 

Hardly had the door closed behind her when (much to the amazement 
of Jeanne) Mathilde broke into a wild peal of laughter; but she soon quieted 
herself, and there was no sign of over-strained nerves, when, presently, 
Stewart knocked at the sitting-room door. 

“You seem settled down,” he said. “So they have given you these rooms,” 
and he strolled to the other door, taking a comprehensive survey. 

“These will do very nicely for you, and there is a big bedroom across the 
corridor that I shall take. I'll speak to Hutchinson about it,” he announced 
coolly. 

Mathilde sat silent, apparently busy in sorting over some bills and memo- 
randa, the result of her London shopping. 


“Well,” he said, strolling back towards her, “and how did you get on witlr 


the sister-in-law?” 


*Begun in August, 1900. 
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She laughed. “Much as you did, | fancy. She told me that as she had 
never seen a Canadian she had not known what to expect me to be like, and 
that she shouldn’t have supposed that I was used to French maids.” 

“Dear creature! I hope you stood up to her.” 

“Oh, yes; I did not mind her,” she answered carelessly, and then, seeing 
that he looked somewhat jaded, she asked : “How did you find your father?” 

“Very much changed. It was rather a trying interview. He is very 
anxious to see you, but seemed too tired just now. I suggested that you 
should go up after you are dressed for dinner. Would that do?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“He was very kind about the little chap,” he said in a low voice, and there 
was silence between them in the fire-lit room, but a silence not wanting in 
sympathy. 

It was with a strange mixture of feelings that Mathilde sat, ready dressed 
waiting for her husband. She wore the same plain black evening dress as 
she had in town, but a beautiful spray of creamy roses across the front made 
the black less severe. 

“Look at my offering from the head gardener,” she said, pointing to the 
flowers as Stewart entered. 

“Poor old Duncan! He was at the station to meet us. It’s queer what a 
weakness old retainers have for prodigals.” Then with an abrupt change of 
subject : “I see that you have on your pearl necklace.” 

“Yes, don’t you like it?” she asked wondering. 

“Oh, yes; nothing could suit you better. But the poor, old father is pos- 
sessed with the idea of handing over to you, without delay, the family jewels. 
He had the boxes all out on the table, and I think that it would please him 
if you were to wear some of them this evening.” 

He laughed with a touch of tenderness as he spoke of the old man, with 
the jewel boxes by him. 

She looked up at him with startled eyes. “The family jewels! But surely, 
I am not the person to have them. Mrs. Herbert—” 

He interrupted her: “Mrs. Herbert wore them when she was the heir’s 
wife. Now she has nothing to do with them. You have taken her place.” 

“T don’t wonder she hates me!” she said with emphasis. Then, with a sud- 
den overwhelming sense of shame, “Oh, what must you think of me, accept- 
ing so much from you!” 

James Stewart had once been told that he should have been a doctor, he 
had such soothing power over nerves. 

“It’s hardly wise to waste your strength on opening up that question just 
now. Weare on the field of battle. It will be a victory for you to wear the 
emeralds to dinner tonight.” 

His treatment was wise, and her self-control was recovered. 

“The emeralds!” she said; “I only hope they aren’t very wonderful.” 

He laughed. “They are indeed. The necklace and aigrette are historical. 
The wife of Sir James the cavalier fled from him and from Orkwell for fear 
that he should let them go into King Charles’s treasury. The bracelets are 
of later date, but considered nearly as valuable. Mrs. Herbert will be as 
green as they are when she sees you in them.” 
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But do you think it’s fair?” Mathilde protested. He was not to be moved. 

“All fair in war, and this is war, remember. It was not I who began it, and 
[ am only fighting for my rights.” His face had grown stern again as he 
spoke. “But we must not keep my father waiting. He said seven, and it 
struck just now. Will you come?” 

Down a long corridor they went to a part of the house shut off by baize 
doors, hushed and still, with heavy curtains, and dim with shaded lights, 
where in an invalid armchair sat the helpless old man. There was nothing 
unattractive about the invalid; a rich down quilt covered his helpless limbs ; 
his thin, white hands moved freely, and the clear-cut features that might 
have been carved in time-yellowed ivory wore a kindly smile. 

As the door opened, the white head was eagerly turned towards it, and 
one hand was outstretched in anticipation. 

“Come in, come in, Jem,” said a feebly impatient voice ; “come and let me 
see my new daughter.” 

The feeble old age and the word “daughter” touched a recent sore spot in 
Mathilde’s heart, and with an impulse that was wholly genuine, she came 
swiftly forward, and kneeling by his chair, where the light from the shaded 
lamp fell full upon her, laid her two hands on his. 

“Oh, will you let me be your daughter?” she said, with the pathos of her 
unconscious loneliness. 

The old man gazed at her for a moment in silence, then he said, in broken 
tones, “My dear child, my beautiful child! James, why did you not tell me 
how beautiful she was? She is the right kind of mistress for Orkwell,” and 
the pride of race strengthened the weak voice. 

“I kept it as a pleasant surprise for you, father,” the son answered ; and 
Mathilde could tell from his voice how pleased he was. 

With a sudden, shy fear that her impulse would have seemed to him but 
acting, she would have risen, but the old man said with a detaining grasp: 
“No, no, my dear, stay here in the light and let me see you. I want to see 
you in the family jewels. Jem, hand me the case with the emeralds.” 

What woman could suppress a word of admiration at the sight of that 
wonderful necklace, lying on the white velvet, with the aigrette reposing in 
the middle! 

“Oh, how beautiful!” Mathilde breathed, and Sir James touched them’ 
o with lingering fondness. 

“Yes, Jem’s mother wore them, fifty years ago, when she was presented. 
You must wear them at the drawing-room next spring. Put them on for her, 
Jem.” 

Then and there, Mathilde would have gladly sacrificed the necklace to have 
prevented that deep wave of crimson that dyed her face and neck at the 
touch of her husband’s hands. 

With the light streaming full upon her she was powerless to hide it, and 
she knew that Stewart must notice it, though he gave no sign, fastening the 
clasp with a quick, light touch. 

“There, what a color it gives you!” the old man said triumphantly. 
“Now, Jem, the aigrette.” 

This time she was prepared, and with a light movement was on her feet. 
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“Oh, let me do it at the glass. He will rumple my hair,” she said gaily, 
and he handed the ornament to her in silence. 

When she turned from the glass though, he held a bracelet ready, and she 
put out her arm for him to fasten it on. 

“There, father,” he said, stepping back to view the general effect, “I think 
that I chose a wife to suit the emeralds. Shall we put them back in their 
cases?” he asked, watching Sir James intently. 

“No, no,” his father answered hurriedly, as though keeping his courage to 
the sticking point. “I want her to wear them to dinner tonight. I shan’t be 
there, but I shall know how she looks, and shall think of the times when 
your mother wore them. The other things she can look at tomorrow. But, 
my dear,” he went on with a timorous grasp at her hand, “you won’t mind 
Flora sitting at the head of the table, will you? It wouldn’t seem kind, 
would it?” 

He looked up timorously at her, but showed instant relief as she re- 
sponded warmly :— 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t dream of anything else.” 

“That’s a good girl. A good girl,” and he patted the hand he held. 
“Thank God, there are some children left me! My boy is gone, and your 
boy is gone. The children taken and the fathers left. God send us children 
in the old home again, my dear. The place is dreary without children’s 
voices, dreary,” and the scant tears of old age fell. 

Mathilde stood there, decked out in her splendor, but with a fierce shame 
burning in her heart. The cold touch of the jewels on neck and arms felt 
like the material touch of her disgrace. But Stewart was quick to come to 
the rescue. 

“We must not tire my father any more now. We will come in the morn- 
ing.” And with a tender good-night that soothed her heart, he let them 
go. They walked in silence some little distance before Stewart spoke :— 

“How can I thank you enough for your manner to my father. You have 
completely won him.” 

He had spoken with more feeling than usual, but Mathilde chose to think 
that he considered hers a successful piece of acting, and answered coldly :— 

“T felt sorry for him.” 

“Yes, I saw that yori did,” he responded quietly. “But now comes the 
tug-of-war.” 

He had no fears as he followed her down the wide oak staircase. But as 
that couple of so goodly a bearing walked side by side up the length of the 
drawing-room, there were two surprises given. 

Mrs. Herbert sat opposite to the door, and as she looked towards them, 
and caught the flash of the familiar jewels on that white neck, a cold rage 
came over her, and she stared helplessly for a moment before her face set- 
tled into calm, hard lines of spite. But hers was not the only surprise, for 
James Stewart was too much taken aback by the sight of a ghost to have 
eyes or appreciation for his sister-in-law’s discomfiture. 

His ghost was not outwardly alarming in appearance, being a small Dres- 
den China shepardess sort of a woman, who in dainty tea-gown of pale blue 
and pink tints sat on the opposite side of the hearth from Mrs. Herbert. 
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' *** DEAR ME, WHO'S 





rHis ?” 


Drawn by George Bonawitz. 


In that soft pink-shaded light her aspect was that of a young girl, but even 
then a close observer could have seen that the apple-blossom skin had none 
of the freshness of youth, though the pale, fluffy yellow hair was evidently 
abundant and genuine. 

Between the two women a tall, ascetic-looking parson was standing 

Mrs. Herbert, occupied in the task of pulling herself together, sat watch- 
ing the newcomer’s approach without speaking, but as they drew near the 


little group, a malicious light flashed into her pale eyes, and she began 
volubly :— 





“Oh, you must forgive me for not telling you that James would meet old 
friends tonight, but I quite forgot to say that cousin Nellie has been staying 
with us for Christmas.” 
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“And you surely wouldn’t have the heart to turn me out,” came with a 
light laugh from the Dresden China figure on the sofa, as she stretched out 
a welcoming hand over which numerous bracelets twinkled—then with a 
pretty tremulousness: “Welcome home again, Jem, and let me greet your 
wife as a cousin.” 

With both hands outstretched, she fluttered towards Mathilde, who had 
been studying some unusual signs of discomposure in her husband’s manner, 
but of what kind she could not exactly define. 

“I hardly think we require an introduction,” the little woman said, holding 
Mathilde’s hands. “I am sure that Jem must have told you of his cousin 
Nellie, hasn’t he?” 

Even if Mathilde had been readier with an answer than she was, it would 
have been her husband who spoke first, and at the sound of his voice she 
knew that there was war in it. 

“How am I to win forgiveness if I plead guilty to never having done so? 
Let me atone now, and present my cousin, Miss Nellie Fearon, who in the 
foolish days of her teens, once thought that she could put up with my hum- 
ble self as a fiancé, but who, under stress of duty, changed her mind.” 

It was rather a heavy-handed blow from a man to a woman, and Mathilde 
knew that the woman felt it by the suddenness with which her hands were 
dropped, and by the wavering of her color. 

Her smile, however, never wavered, and she was ready enough with a 
retort. 

“Oh, you bad man, how can you make me look so idiotic, and the first 
time, too, that your wife has met me!” 

3ut now Mrs. Herbert came to her rescue. 

“Nellie, dear, do let James speak to Mr. Harter,” and now it was the par- 
son’s turn to greet the husband, and be introduced to the wife. 

As they took their places at table, Mathilde noted with admiration a sign 
of Mrs. Herbert’s skill. The table was perfectly round, and there being no 
seat directly facing Stewart’s the difficulty of place was avoided. The meal 
was not as tedious as she had expected, and it did not seem long before the 
women were back by the drawing-room fire, and the men safe in the smok- 
ing-room. 

Miss Fearon fidgetted about, carefully arranged a pile of soft cushions, 
glanced at a fashion paper, and then cooed :— 

“Flora, dear, I am sure you will excuse me if I run away for a few mo- 
ments to finish a little scribble for the post,” and with a smile she fluttered 
out of the room. 

Then, as Mrs. Herbert leaned back in her chair and folded her hands, Ma- 
thilde felt that she was delivered into the hands of the enemy, and prepared 
for action. The attack began at once. 


“T am sorry to hear that you were not satisfied with your rooms. If you 


had told me so at once I could have given directions about it then, without 
giving James the trouble of speaking to the housekeeper.” 

Here was, in truth, a weak joint in her armor. Mathilde devoutly hoped 
that the other might be too short-sighted to see her rosy confusion. 

“Oh, the rooms are delightful,” she answered hastily. “But one of my 
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**MRS. HERBERT CAUGHT THE FLASH OF THE FAMILIAR JEWELS ON THE WHITE NEC Fy 
Drawn by George Bonawits. 


husband’s fads is space, and he is always spreading himself and his pos- 
sessions over as much ground as possible.” 

“Indeed,” came very dryly from the other. “I should hardly have thought 
that he had been accustomed of late to such spacious mansions.” 
But now her antagonist spoke with more spirit. 
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“It may be the deprivations of the last ten years which have deepened his 
zest for the comfortable and pleasant things of life. You can hardly under- 
stand, I think, how much he enjoys everything.” 

The widow sighed aggressively :— 

“No doubt he enjoys the change of prospects, but he should remember 
that the uncertainties of life which gave him those prospects may also make 
them as ashes in his mouth.” 

Mathilde suddenly saw that she had been all but openly dwelling on the 
benefits caused by the death of her listener’s husband, and. gasped horror- 
struck : “Oh, I did not mean that he was not sorry for your loss.” 

“It does not matter,” the other answered with a smile of patient resigna- 
tion, then with a return to her more mundane manner, she added, “I trust, 
my dear, that the unexpected meeting with dear Nellie would not distress 
your husband. It was so stupid in me not to prepare him for it.” 

“Why should it distress him?” The question was short and incisive. 

Mrs. Herbert seemed a bit flustered. 

“Why, my dear, don’t you know? I wouldn’t for the world make any 
trouble, and I would not have spoken if I had not thought that you knew; 
but at the time of his”— she hesitated—‘‘of his misfortune, he was engaged 
to Nellie, and her parents insisted on breaking off the match. Poor, dear 
Nellie behaved very sweetly about it, and wrote him the most touching letter 
imaginable.” 

“How romantic!” remarked Mathilde. “And but for me it would have 
been quite the orthodox ending to the third volume, tonight.” 

“Oh, my dear, I am sure—” 

“Thanks ; don’t worry yourself; I am not of a jealous disposition.” 

Mrs. Herbert looked relieved. “How sensible! And now, dear, as we are 
getting on so well together, just let me say one little thing quietly to you. 
You'll promise me not to mind, won’t you?” 

This is never a reassuring question, and Mathilde answered wisely, 
“We'll see.” 

“Oh, no; I’m sure you won't. You see I have been feeling all the evening 
that it would be kinder to tell you that English ladies don’t wear so much 
jewelry on quiet occasions like this. Of course I understand that it is quite 
natural under the circumstances, but strangers might be amused.” 

Mathilde was by now thoroughly roused, and spoke with each word 
clearly :— 

“TI appreciate to the full the kindness of your intentions. Perhaps it will 
relieve you to know that I was sophisticated enough to be aware that these 
were unsuitable ornaments for the occasion, and only wore them at the ex- 
press wish of Sir James—” 

Here, fortunately, perhaps, for the interests of peace, the men made their 
appearance, and the duel was suspended. 

That first night under her husband’s roof Mathilde suffered a terrible lapse 
from heroism and cried herself to sleep in regular school-girl fashion. 


(To be continued.) 
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IS’ HEPSY’S t’ hev com- 


pny fr Christmas,” said 
Widow Greene to her 
next-door neighbor, who 
had just stepped in. 

“How so?” asked Lucinda Grimes, 
in surprise. 

Jes’ so,” sneered the widow. “Can't 
sech a thing be? Will you tell me ei 
any woman's goin’ t’ buy a hull turkey, 
a goose, a raft o’ vegetables an’ sech 
like, t’ feed her poor lone self? No, | 
tell you; an’ she a-eatin’ ev'ry day like 
a bird, peckin’ at this an’ that, as if 
*twarn’t good ‘nough f'r her. I’ve been 
riled sometimes at th’ likes o’ her 
a-settin’ herself above her kind, an’ 
she a-ownin’ less than you an’ me. 
Why, th’ only thing good ‘nough men- 
tionin’ is that there blue chiny someun 
give her when she was a girl. An’, 
‘ laws alive! she sets "nough store by it; 
it only sees th’ daylight once or twict 
a year.” 

“But ’tis fine, widder, finer than any 
I ever seed. Jerushy Martin says it’s worth a mint o’ money, and looks 
mighty like some she come cross one day in the city, an’ th’ price fairly stag- 
gered her, an’ 

“Pshaw!” interrupted the widow, who had been keeping up a series of 
sniffs that had cowed her meeker neighbor. “You're always tuk in, Lu- 
cindy; I’m sure I’m sorry f'r you, bein’ as we’re friends an’ neighbors. 
Don’t b’lieve all you hear. I know ‘bout as much o’ the world as ef *my 
eyes was double the size, an’ I say t’ you ’gain, don’t b’lieve all!” 

Miss Lucinda thought the widow’s eyes were quite large enough and 
rather unpleasant as she raked her neighbor over the coals. For her own 
part, she liked Miss Hepsy. A good Christian woman, was her verdict, as 
she retrospected, remembering the care Miss Hepsy had taken of her when 
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she was down with the “rheumatiz,” and the careful supervision and fulfil- 
ment of the household duties. 

“Maybe it’s some o’ her kin,” suggested Miss Lucinda meekly, “one of 
‘em that’s settin’ down in th’ dagerytype, with th’ long black curls an’ 
th’ sweet face.” 

“They're all dead an’ gone,” sniffed the widow. “She told Jerushy Mar- 
tin so, an’ cried, too, when she told it. Mis’ Hepsy’s a lone woman, same’s 
me, but ’twould ’ve been better f’r her ef she hadn’t been. Some folks is 
worse when they’ve had trouble, an’ gets as crusty as home-made pies.” 

“T like Mis’ Hepsy,” ventured little Miss Lucinda. 

“Yer do? H---m! Well, I’m glad yer do; that’s all I’ve got t’ say ’bout 
it. H---m, you know no more ’bout the world than a sparrer, Lucindy, 
an’ you a-pridin’ yerself on knowin’ so much ’rithmetic an’ jography.” 

“That’s got narthin’ t’ do with th’ world, though.” 

“It ain’t? I'd like t’ know what jography is but knowledge o’ the world.” 
She cast a look of supreme pity at Lucinda. 

“Well, I know ‘nough t’ have charity,” spoke up Lucinda, now fairly 
awakened into defense of Miss Hepsy, “an’ I’d cut my tongue out sooner ’n 


’ 


talk ‘gainst my neighbor at 
Christmas time!” 

“Yer would? Well, who’s a- 
talkin’? I’m sayin’ nuthin’ ’cept- 
in’ what’s true. Mis’ Hepsy 
never had no love f’r me, nor I f’r 
her. We stay t’ hum, an’ minds 
our own business.” 

Miss Lucinda looked skeptical 
as to the truth of the last asser- 
tion; she wondered if the widow 
knew what she was saying. 

A cart was coming up the road. 
The pike was hard and frozen, 
and the wheels rattled noisily. 

“That’s Mis’ Hepsy’s_ cart 
now,” said the widow, drawing 
the striped blue curtains a trifle 
back; “and the boy, Seth Crane, 
’s drivin’, an’ there’s two trunks 
in it, Lucindy! Some un’s on 
the back seat, an’ it’s a man an’ 
a girl, Lucindy.” And the widow 
fairly trembled with excitement. 
“IT must find out who ’tis,” said 
she, pursing her lips with firm- 
ness, as if a lifetime depended on 
the knowledge. 

‘THAT'S MIS’ HEPSY'S CART NoW.’” “It’s th’ girl in th’ dagertype,” 
Drawn by Charles Grumeald, said Miss Lucinda, aroused by 
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the sight, and almost 
letting her head 
show. 

The widow thrust 
her slightly back as 
the wagon passed by, 
with the rejoinder: 
“Lucindy Grimes, | 
did think you was 
sensible, an’ didn't 
bilieve in ghosts. 
That girl in th’ 
*guarrytype lived 
years ago, an’s been 
dead f’r more ’n six 
or eight, an’ now you 
say she’s a-settin’ in 
that wagon.” 

“Tt’s the same face,” 
replied the other 
gruffly, who was be- 
coming tired of 
being depreciated. “I 
reckon I[ can _ see. 
I’ve two eyes as good 
as yourn.” 

“Well, whether you 
hev or not, they ain’t 
seein’ right this 
time.” And Widow 
Greene tapped on the 
window - pane, and 


sang in her cracked ‘*THE TALL MAN LEANED AGAINST THE MANTEL AND 


old voice, “To us a SURVEYED HER.” 
child is born, Alleluia!” ° Drawn by Charles Grunwald. e 
Miss Lucinda thought it was time to go home. She had had a very un- 
pleasant visit, and all on account of mention of poor Mis’ Hepsy. How dis- ' 


agreeable the widder was! Perhaps it would be well to ask Parson Blair, 
secretly, if he would preach a sermon on charity, or the like, for Christmas, 
and preach right at Widder Greene. 

“What! Be you a-goin’?” asked her hostess, as Lucinda drew her Scotch 
plaid shawl about her slender little figure, and tied the dark-green bonnet- 
strings more firmly under her chin. 

“Yes, it’s a gittin’ late, an’ I’ve t’ git tea f’r mother.” And with a stiff 
handshake and a hurried step, Lucinda Grimes passed out. 


If. 


Down at Brookdale—Miss Hepsy’s cottage—the guests were 





safely in- 
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doors—seated before the broad chimney-place, from which the crackle and 
glow of the pine-logs sent forth a cheerful welcome. Miss Hepsy was re- 
splendent in a blue gown and the pearl brooch and earrings that had lain 
away in the old morocco case for a twelvemonth. Her soft brown hair 
would not be smoothed down, but shared her excitement, and every minute 
or two came rebelliously out of place. 

The tall man leaned against the mantel, and surveyed her with a look of 
pride. To him, she looked like the same girl that he had parted from years 
> ago, and that he had been faithful 

: to, in spite of fate and its deter- 
ring influence: Every time he 
looked at her, Miss Hepsy’s face 
beamed, and a color as modest as 
a girl's arose in her soft white 
cheeks. Miss Hepsy was to 
celebrate Christmas very joyfully 
this year, and it was only three 
days off. Tressa—her only sis- 
ter’s child—had run down for a 
few days, and was quite alive to 
the coming occasion. 

Tressa Mayhew loved _ro- 
mances, as any girl of seventeen 
loves them. John Rawson had 
called for her, at Miss Hepsy’s 
suggestion; for Miss Hepsy be- 
lieved too firmly in him to think 
\ he would be captivated by the 

black curls and bright eyes of her 
niece. 

“We'll have t’ invite th’ neigh- 
bors,” said Miss Hepsy. “They'd 
never forgive me. There’s Lu- 
cindy Grimes, a good little thing 
as ever lived, an’ Jerushy Mar- 
tin; an’ th’ Collinses, Parson 
Blair an’ his folks, an’—an’ 

“Why do you hesitate? Are 
there so many more?” asked 
John Rawson, feeling a frifle 
timid in anticipation of the coming invasion by the neighbors. 

“No, I was just debating whether I'd ask Widder Greene. She’s never 
liked me, I think, but *twould be mean t’ slight her. She’d never get over 
talking, too.” 

“If she’s that way, it seems to me it’s best to have a little charity, and ask 
her,” replied John. 

“Do, auntie, I'd like io see her,” exclaimed Tressa, her curiosity com- 
patible with her years. 

















**TRESSA MAYHEW 
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ROMANCES.’ 
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** BEFORE THE FASCINATED COMPANY COULD UTTER ANOTHER WORD, PARSON BLAIR STOOD 
UP AND READ THE MARRIAGE SERVICE,” 
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At eight o'clock Seth Crane made the rounds of the village, and delivered 
at every door an invitation to Miss Hepsy’s for Christmas night. 

And John Rawson returned to his room at Junction House, full of great 
peace and love toward all men. 


IIT. 


“Snow, auntie, all over, everywhere, see!’ said Tressa, as she jumped out 
of bed Christmas morning, nearly throwing over a lot of packages some 
one had placed by her bedside. 

Miss Hepsy looked out. It was her wedding morning, and the birthday 
of the Prince of Peace. A great love filled her heart. She felt as if she 
could kiss even Widder Greene—if she came to the house—and could stifle 
all animosity and resentment toward every living creature. Some one had 
set the village beil a-ringing. How it toned out upon the frosty air, with its 
clear, vibrant peal! 

The village was soon astir. Tressa had opened her store of packages, 
and kissed her aunt for every one. 

About ten o’clock, Miss Hepsy opened the old melodeon in the parlor, 
and sang a carol for Christmas. “Alleluia! Joy to the world!” she sang, 
and a lifetime of happiness trembled in every note. She was almost afraid 
the neighbors would guess her secret as she sang, but Tressa soon joined 
in, and her aunt felt more at ease. 

Kitty Mooney had stepped in to lend a helping hand, and the big turkey 
was soon in readiness for the slow process of cooking. All the jellies had 
been prepared days ago, and the pickle-shelf was well stocked. 

“It sh’ll be a supper they'll never forgit,” said Miss Hepsy to Tressa. 
“T’ve had no one here for a year come this spring, an’ | want it fine. Would 
you use th’ blue chiny, Tressa?” she asked, as she stood on a wooden 
kitchen-chair, and took a cup between her fingers. 

“Oh, yes, auntie! It’s so beautiful, no one’ll be so mean as to break a 
single piece.” 

And Tressa’s admiration and persuasion won her aunt. 

By candle-light the small, neat house was in readiness, and the dining- 
room a mass of evergreens, Christmas berries, and mistletoe. In the square 
parlor Kittie Mooney had hung a large piece of mistletoe, from a screw in 
the ceiling, “jes’ over yer head, Mis’ Hepsy,” said she, “where he’ll be afther 
kissin’ yer,’ and Miss Hepsy blushed several times. 

“Can you play a march, Tressa?” asked the prospective bride, hoping her 
niece was sufficiently educated. 

“Oh, yes’m! I know several. The prettiest is the Turkish March,” and 
she played it as well as she could on the old yellow keys. 

“That'll do,” said Miss Hepsy, delightedly. “It’s beautiful.” And she 
felt entirely ready. The pearl-gray dress lay on the bed, and a big bunch of 


white roses that had just come from John. These she would carry in her 
hands. 


IV. 


“Well, I never!” exclaimed Widow Greene, as she sat in Miss Hepsy’s 
parlor with the rest of the guests. ‘“Somethin’s up, sure’s I’m alive! Did 
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you ever hear of a party, an’ no hostess t’ receive you but that chit of a 
child, an’ Kitty Mooney?” 

“Not ’zactly,” replied Jerushy Martin, “but Mis’ Hepsy knows her mind. 
It’s some surprise or nuther.” 

Lucindy Grimes and the Collinses nodded in assent. 

Tressa had seated herself at the melodeon, and was playing. 

“Tt sounds pretty nice, don’t it?” asked Matilda Collins of the widow. 

“Sorter,” said she, “but I like a piany better.” 

Some one was coming from the next room, all resplendent in gray, with 
a big bunch of cream roses in one hand. Her hair was all puffed, like the 
picture in Mrs. Collins’ parlor. It was Miss Hepsy, and she fairly took 
Widow Greene’s breath away. Anda man stood near—‘“a tall, nice lookin’ 
man,” whispered Jerushy Martin; and no one knew him. Before the fas- 
cinated company could utter another word, Parson Blair stood up and read 
the marriage service. Miss Hepsy’s voice rang out sweetly in “I do”; and 
soon some one was kissing the bride. 

“T never seed such a surprise!’ said Widow Greene, fanning herself with 
the turkey-tail feather fan ; for she felt as warm as on a June day; “did you, 
Mis’ Collins? It beats me, I'll declare on ’t!” 

“Not sence Bess Fraser runned ‘way.” 

Everyone then went up and kissed the bride, and Kitty Mooney asked 
them in to supper. And there was the blue china—every piece of it 
dainty and fragile as anything they'd ever seen. 

“Kinder ‘fraid to tech it!” said Lucinda to the widow. 

“Why, ain’t you got ‘nough sense to hold it twixt your fingers?” and the 
widow bravely picked up her cup. But Lucinda could see the firm grip 
she had upon it.” 





Daniel Sellers was proposing a toast to the bride, and wished 
long life, and prosperity. 

Everyone rose in affirmation. 

“*Twas long ago,” some one heard Miss Hepsy say, “John went ‘cross 
the seas, an’ we was to ‘ve married as soon as he come back. Ye 
an’ I didn’t hear no news of him. Then we moved away, an’ | 
Mother died, an’ I sat evening after’ evening alone. Seemed as 


them joy, 


rs passed, 
ume here. 


if no ipy 

would ever come back to me, till a letter came from John. He had tracked 
me out in some way, an’ come back to me.” 

“hs reads like one oO’ them stories in your red book, Jerushy said the 


widow, who felt at peace now with her neighbor. 
Then everybody cheered for Miss Hepsy and her husband. 











JERUSALEM IN 1900. 


By CLEVELAND MOFFE?T. 





© doubt there are minor drawbacks to one’s pleasure in wan- 
dering about this strange Holy City (that seems so unholy), 
the smells, the blinding sun glare, the beggars, the lepers 
and the jostling crowds. Still | maintain that for one who 
has eyes to see and ordinary appreciation, these drifting 
promenades about Jerusalem (let us say with pugree and 


smoked glasses and something pleasant on the handker- 
chief) are a delight unvarying and a source of charming experiences. 

To begin with, no one objects to your doing exactly as you please and go- 
ing where you please (except within the sacred precincts of the Mosque of 
Omar); you are an effendi (a distinguished person) able to pay for what you 
want ; you may therefore indulge your eccentricities. Will you climb upon a 

















A BEDOUIN, 





roof, or out upon an arch, or 
down into a cavern? Then 
hand out one or two piastres 
and the way is open. Will you 
visit some poor home and have 
its inmates marshalled forth for 
your inspection? Will you have 
them eat for you or sing for 
you? Give, give piastres and 
the thing shall be. Is there any 
queer place you would like to 
pray in, any lip-worn stone you 
would like to kiss? Give 
piastres and you shall be taken 
there, though it be at the pin- 
nacle of a minaret. The fact 
is they think you mad anyhow, 
the common people do; one of 
an army of mad pilgrims, who 
come here every year and 
spend .their money; so you 
must do something very ex- 
travagant indeed if you will 
surprise them. 

I remember my efforts to sur- 
prise a little Jew bootblack who 
used to station before our hotel 
in ragged, purple jacket, a 
rather picturesque figure. One 
morning I snapped a picture of 
him and offered a metallic (less 
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THE CITY WALL. 


than a cent)in compensation. He promptly demanded half a franc. I went into 
the hotel, giving him nothing. That afternoon as my wife and I set out for 
a walk the little boy ran after us clamoring for his money. Again | offered 
him a metallic, and again he refused it. We walked on, and he pursued us, 
crying: “Geeve haffranc,” “Photograph,” ““Geeve Madame,” and more in 
Arabic. We pretended not to notice him, but he whined on tirelessly at our 
heels. I got quite annoyed, told him to get out, vowed he should have noth- 
ing at all for his impudence, and finally threatened him with my umbretha. 
sut there was no shaking him off, he knew I would not strike him, and kept 
steadily to his purpose, though he came down to “Geeve mataleek.” Then 
my wife discovered a striking resemblance in him to a friend of ours in Am- 
erica. One scarcely expects to find a Jerusalem gamin loeking like a New 
York lady, yet there it was, something in eyes or smile, quite unmistakable. 
I wondered | had not observed it sooner, and by some vicarious stirring, was 
on the point of giving him money when I saw the boy retreating; he had 
lost hope. 

The next morning, without any urging, I gave him two metallics, and he 
took them unconcernedly. The likeness to our friend being plainer now than 
ever, | dropped two extra metallics into his hand, and he jerked me a little 
salaam from his white skull cap; that was all. During the next two weeks I 
gave that purple-jacketed little rascal metallics on all occasions, and apropos 
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THE HOLY CITY IN THE DISTANCE, 


of nothing at all. I would see him in a group of other boys and beckon him 
out for metallics, while giving the others none, though they crowded up 
eagerly. Once I stopped our carriage and sent the dragoman to him with 
five metallics, which he received gravely. Soon he was making more from 
me than from his bootblack business, while I was fully launched in an experi- 
ment. His gratitude I did not care for, but I wanted to make him wonder 
at this sudden and unparalleled favor. Yet | must say that up to the day 
of our departure I never saw in him anything but a business-like willingness 
to take as much as I would give. He always had the air of accepting what 
was his by right, and never hesitated to ask more than I offered. Once he 
handed back a metallic with a hole in it, and demanded one without a hole. 
I always called him Louise (our friend’s name), but could not learn that he 
ever asked why I called him so. I suppose he simply put me down as some 
new kind of lunatic to be taken as a fortunate fact without explanation. 

There are no cafés in Jerusalem—lI mean none in the European sense, with 
tables and chairs and various things to drink and newspapers to read—but if 
you don’t mind squatting on a cane stool about as large as a hat, and sip- 
ping your coffee in a sort of cellar room or under an awning on the public 
street, you can be accommodated with numberless Jerusalem cafés. There 
is a line of them outside the Jaffa Gate, and several down David Street, and 
some near the Holy Sepulchre. Excellent places these to study types and 
rest from the sun. The coffee, in Turkish style, out of a brass pot no larger 
than a dice-box, comes to you piping hot off the coals, and costs two cents a 
cup, which is twice what the natives pay. 
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These café groups, and the passing throng before them, you will study 
with wonder and will put to your dragoman endless questions about them. 
And his knowledge will be at once your admiration and despair. He will 
tell you at a glance all about anyone you point out. This man is a peasant 
from Siloam ; he is a Christian, and has just sold a load of barley. The man 
behind him comes from Ramleh, eight hours distant ; he walked in this morn- 
ing with his wife; there she is across the street buying nuts, that woman in 
blue. These three by the door are from a village beyond Bethlehem; two 
are Christians and the third a Moslem. They are concluding a bargain, see 
them slap their hands together and bind it. The old man in the white tur- 
ban and blind in one eye (see the lemon leaf jump in his water bottle) is a 
Moslem from E] Bireh, with grain to sell. There is his camel kneeling. Here 
come Bedouins with a donkey train; they live in black tents down Jericho 
way. The two girls passing them are gypsies from the Damascus Gate; see 
their faces are uncovered ; they are begging. Those fat men in pearl robes are 
rich Jews from Persia—there, coming out of the shop with the umbrellas. 
Those purple-shrouded women getting in the carriage are Moslems; the one 
in white, with a red-flowered veil and leading the little girl, is a Jewess; the 
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one with a baby strapped on her back is an Ain Karim peasant come to méet 
her husband, who is at the Mosque. 

And so on until you wonder if the dragoman is not imposing on your cre- 
dulity, for what he does seems no whit easier than to walk up Broadway and 
pick men out by callings and towns,—an insurance agent from Bridgeport ; a 
butcher from Poughkeepsie ; a reporter hurrying to a fire. Yet ask anyone 
else if what he says is true; ask the people themselves and you will get the 
same information. It is absolutely true, though perhaps he had never set 
eyes on one of these people. He simply reads for you certain signs of face 
and dress that are plain as print to those Orientals, born and bred to an in- 
finite curiosity about their neighbor’s business and an amazing power of 
minute observation. They ought to make great detectives. 

Sut you strive in vain for similar discernment, and in vain make your 
dragoman explain in detail, then in greater detail, how he does it. The sim- 
ple deductions you can make: this man is a Jew with the ear-locks and furry 
hat ; these strong, heavy turbaned fellows in sleeveless mantles that look like 
patched-up flour-sacks, and brown legs bare from knees to sandals, are the 
farmers, the peasants (but some are Christians and some Moslems); these 
others with heads bundled in white and black, who lurk like bandits, and are 
sometimes, are Bedouins, tent- 
dwellers, shepherds (but some 
are roving and some fixed). 
For all these things there are 
signs in the. garments, for 
scores of villages there are 
signs. Can you remember 
what each separate twisting of 
a turban means, each change 
in its colors (white usually for 
Moslems, but there are excep- 
tions; green for Mecca pil- 
grims, yet 
some deny it)? 
Can you get 
in your head 
the geography 
of ten kinds of 
widespread 
shoes and san- 
dals and eight 
kinds of red 
and yellow 
boots laced 
with thongs in 
different ways, 
according to 
shoemakers’ 
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** FROM ITS THOROUGHFARES JERUSALEM LOOKS FOR ALL THE WORLD LIKI 
A HUGE RAMBLING FORTRESS. 
Can you ever hope to read the language of women’s veils, the body-wrap- 
ping outer ones (usually white and loose-hung, but often colored and gath- 
ered at the waist), and the thin ones over the face; Moslem veils, Christian 
veils, Jewish veils, Bethlehem veils, veils strung with coins and charms, 
veils from the Jordan and out of the mountains of Moab? Can you master 
the lore of girdles and sashes? Be sure you do not know these things and 
never will. As well might you try to take on the wisdom of a forest guide 
or a river pilot. 
14 
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No; make your mind up to this, that you can never hope to understand 
these people or in any way be one of them. The language, to begin with, is 
an almost impassable barrier (even the missionaries speak it badly). More 
hopeless still is the barrier of race. Their thoughts are not yours and can- 
not be; their code is not yours and will not be; their Christianity, even after 
you have converted them and built them chapels and given them hymn 
books and starched shirts, is a very different thing from yours. Strangers 
you are and will remain. 

After such contemplation you resume your wanderings, followed 
obediently by your dragoman with kodak things and green> umbrella. 
Most of the streets g@ up and 
down in wide stone shelves of ter- 
races, worn smooth in places by 
many feet. There are no side- 
walks, and you take your chances 
in the throng, ready to be upset 
by a hard-whipped donkey or 
spattered from a water skin. The 
ways are so narrow and the walls 
so high that you seem to be in a 
half subterranean region with 
only a lane of sky and sunlight 
overhead. And you have not al- 
ways this, for the houses of Jeru- 
salem bridge the streets in many 
places, as if the city had been 
built in a great honeycomb of 
masonry, and the streets cut and 
tunneled through afterwards as 
best might be. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to look ahead and see 
five gloomy archways opening 
one after another before you, 
with patches of light between. 
And there are streets that run un- 
der whole blocks of houses. 

Studied then from its thor- 
oughfares, Jerusalem looks for 
all the world like a huge rambling fortress, with fighting towers and dun- 
geon depths. On either hand, instead of lines of houses, you have formid- 
able and continuous walls pierced with low doors and body-wide stairs and 
iron-caged windows. You cannot tell where one house begins and another 
leaves off, nor whether a certain opening leads to roof or courtyard or dwell- 
ing room. There is indeed one way to tell, that is to push boldly in and up 
along stairs and passages and see what you can see. 

Whatever else you fail to do in Jerusalem (and you are sure to neglect half 
the guide book admonitions) do not fail to study the streets from overhead, 
as many of them as possible. You can always find a viewpoint by a little 
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searching. Take Christian street about mid-day, when the sun lights both 
sides, and get your station on the arch near David Street, no matter if you 
have to do some clambering. Now look to the north, there where the 
greenish dome and white minaret rise. You see a straight way along the 
base of a high wall, window-pierced, with a lower wall on the other side, its 
stones old and grassgrown. Below, you see two lines of flimsy awnings, 
tipped down like the visor of a cap, to shelter the booths beneath from the 
white glare. You see donkeys, camels, sheep, peasants, soldiers, Greek 
priests, sisters of charity, tourists, pilgrims, Turks and all who live in Tur- 
key, Syrians and all who visit Syria, veiled women, sheeted women and beg- 
gars (you will see them all if you wait a little) moving to and fro, now lost 
under the awnings, now coming into the open. You can follow them be- 
tween two somber archways, the one that you are on and another, yonder 
where a cross-wall stops your view. You can watch them until you tire. 

Another discovery you are almost sure to make, if you get this prowling 
habit, is that altogether fascinating place (overlooked by many dragomans, 
for what reason | cannot imagine) Hezekiah’s Pool. I discovered Hezekiah’s 
Pool no less than three times, and each time it was with heightened pride. 
The reason you can discover it more than once lies in its being hidden away 
in the oddest fashion in back somewhere—you are never quite sure of the 
spot—behind a confusion of walls and domes and minarets and crooked 
passages. To reach it from David Street is easy enough; some one will show 
you that way, so it does not count as a discovery. And you will stand on the 
housetop in wonder and exclaim: “What, a great open reservoir here, and 
people perishing for water?” 

They give you some explanation (not over clear) why the water is not 
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good to drink, and you 
fall back on the pictur- 
esque values, which can- 
not be gainsaid. To my 
notion, this is the prettiest 
spot in Jerusalem, and | 
wish | knew more archi- 
tectural names for things 
PF) so that I might describe it 
better. It is an oblong 
sheet of water, as large as 
the base of a big hotel, 
surrounded by white and 
grayish walls, moss 
grown, from which hang 
balconies and _ galleries 
and covered terraces in 
most charming  irregu- 
larity. At least fifty 





6 houses look out directly 
on this pool, which is so 
still that the people on 
one side see the reflection 
of the side opposite as in 
a great flat mirror. And 
rising Over one corner 

a. they see two domes of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and its square stump of tower, all flanked by a pair of Mos- 
lem minarets. All of which is worthy of note in a city where water scenery is 
practically unknown. 
One of my most successful excursions resulted from the opportune ap- 
pearance of a goat on top of a stone wall. It was down near the bazaars. 
“What is the goat doing up there?” | inquired. 
“He has gone up there to eat,” said the dragoman. 
“To eat?” 
> “Yes, to—what you call pasture.” 
“Pasture on the roof?’ 
| “Yes, itis very large. Many things grow there. You wish to go up?” 
‘ It ended in our getting two Moslem lads to show us a place where it was 


possible to climb the wall with the help of cracks for hands and feet. At 
least it was possible for them to climb it, but I slipped when about halfway 
up, and came down sprawling. The Moslem lads laughed heartily, which 
was mortifying ; so when we finally got safely up (I was pulled and boosted) 
i I made the dragoman translate the proverb which says that every man is 
good at his own game. And I offered them a piaster each to imitate me in a 
little thing that any lad in my country would do easily. They wished 
to try. 

“Stand on your left foot,” said I, “like this. Bend your right foot up and 
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hold it in your right hand—so. Then go down slowly until your right kne« 
touches the ground—so, and come up again.” 

The Moslem lads tried this several times, and went sprawling after each 
attempt, while | laughed. 

“Tell them that is my game,” I said, and felt better. 

After this | looked for the goat and found that he had wandered off, dis- 
turbed by ourintrusion. I never learned how the goat got there. He was 











grazing contentedly on an adjoining housetop. And I had no more 
thought for him in the remarkable scene about me. I have often observed 
that Jerusalem looks different each time you see it from a new point, but this 
view was in utter contrast to anything | had imagined. We had come to a 
part of the city where the streets run literally under the houses, so that we 
seemed to have a 

— stretch of terraces 

j about us with roads 
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tion, hedges of cac- 
tus and tall grasses. 

I explored this 
queer region, climb- 
ing easily or step- 
ping from terrace to 
terrace, and at short 
intervals ime to 
stone arches cover- 
ing openings 
through h we 
heard sounds of the 
street and the talk of 
bargainers. Through 
one hole came up 
the sound of ham- 
mering on boards, 


through another 
the clang of ffon. 
We were walk 
ing over carpen- 
ter shops, black- 
smith shops, butcher 
shops, vegetable 
booths, cloth deal- 
ers, harness-makers 
and various indus- 
tries of the 
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in half darkness, and find it cooler. It was interesting to note here how 
the domes of Jerusalem houses rise well inside the square of the walls, 
leaving a flat roof-surface around them. This flat part is utilized by the 
people as a place for work and siesta. The women spread clothes here 
and dry fruits. Towards evening cushions are brought (sometimes 
chairs), and neighbors gossip across walls. Yet the old traditions of 
privacy and seclusion for each home are seen in borders of stone lattice 
work, if | may so describe it, that surmount many walls with the strangest 
effect. These stone er plaster borders are about two feet high, and 
are pierced with holes formed into equilateral triangles, from ten to forty 
holes to a triangle, and each hole about the size of a silver dollar. A wall- 
border will contain a long row of these triangles of holes, all of equal size 




















‘* THERE ARE STREETS THAT RUN UNDER WHOLE BLOCKS OF HOUSES.” 
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and symmetrically placed. Their usefulness was originally threefold, as loop- 
holes in case of attack, as peep-holes for the women to see into the street 
without being seen, and for the admission of light. Now such usefulness is 
gone, but they remain a characteristic feature of Jerusalem house-building, 





























“THE BOOTHS ARE BURIED AWAY WHERE THE SUN NEVER PENETRA 
like the blue doors set in white walls, which are common for the prosaic rea- 
son that blue paint is cheap in Jerusalem. 

If you keep resolutely to this plan of wandering about the city you 
will scarcely find a limit to the odd things you may come upon. You 
will pass a courtyard some Friday where Jewish butchers are prepar- 
ing meat for their customers, scraping it all over in their laps to get the 
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nerves out, and you will see poor women buying three cents’ worth of 
beef shoulder as a luxury for the Sabbath dinner. And you will come to 
other markets where one may buy a cent’s worth of eggs or vegetables or 
flour, for a metaclic is a sum of money in Jerusalem. 

And you will pass more kinds of funerals than you can count, Moslem 
and Christian (1 should be afraid to say how many varieties of Christians are 
found in Jerusalem, including some who believe they will never die, yet fill 
the graveyards like the rest). The Christian processions are usually led by 
acolytes and priests, with their crosses and robes and incense and murmured 
prayers ; then the body (sometimes exposed), borne on the shoulders of men 
in striped close-drawn tunics that reach down to the heels, under light over- 
coats ; and last, a company of women, shrouded in white, like stout waddling 
ghosts, with black veils over their faces. The body of a Moslem is borne by 
any of the same faith, whether strangers-or not, and the first passer-by who 
wishes to show respect may step forward and replace another bearer. 

And you will often stroll about in the bazaars, poor though they are, just 
to watch the booth-keepers and their customers, the same medley of types 
and costumes that you find at.the cafés, but seen here in different effect 
under the gloomy arches, and in as much of action now as they know; a 
cross-legged cigarette-smoking action, but still something. What pictures 
there are in these bazaars if one could only get them! The shoemaker, the 
baker, the blacksmith, the umbrella-mender, the harness-maker and lines of 
others, each one working away patiently on his cushions with feet tucked 
under him, each one back in his half-lit alcove with a litter of tools about 
him ; each one so charming in color blendings and so ridiculously behind the 
times. It makes you long to have them safe in your album. Ah, but that 
isa problem! These booths are buried away where the sun never penetrates, 
so there is no chance for instantaneous effects, and if you try a time exposure 
(which seems simple enough) you find that the streaming crowd will either 
upset your tripod or demoralize your subject with their jokes, and he is hard 
enough to manage anyway. First, there is the bargaining, say two piastres, 
to take the picture. Then when your kodak and tripod are ready you find 
yourself the center of a much-amused and very disturbing gathering. 

“Tell him to look at his work, not at me,” you say. 

The dragoman gets this finally explained. 

“See, his nose is crooked,” says a barefoot Bedouin. 

“His head looks like a water-skin,” says a mule driver. 

Whereupon your man looks up with a shamefaced laugh, and you must 
begin again. 

And what trouble you have in making these men keep still! Apparently 
they cannot control their fingers, especially if you put their hands in some at- 
titude of work. The fingers will move. 

At last everything is right, and you press the bulb, only to have some 
stupid peasant or ill-natured Jew push himself in front of the camera at the 
critical moment and spoil the exposure. I did get a few Jerusalem trades 
with my kodak, but each one was an achievement. Without picture- 
taking, I fancy our stay in the Holy Land would have been quite a dif- 
ferent thing. 

















THE AWAKENING. 


EART of mine, sleep! 
There is only calm in slumber, 


And the anguish born of loving thou need’st never wake to know. 


Heart of mine, sleep! 
Lest thou join the countless number, 


Who write their name in tears upon life’s page of woe. 


Heart of mine, sleep! 
There is only peace in sleeping, 


There is only peace in dreaming of the things that may not be. 


Heart of mine, sleep! 
While mind is vigil keeping, 


So sweet a thing is freedom, that I would fain be free! 


Heart of mine, wake! 
There's a glory, newly dawning ; 


There’s a love-light on the meadow, and a splendor on the sea 


“Heart of mine, wake! 
Thy night bas found its morning ; 


Love has touched thy sky with crimson, love bas lit the world for thee! 


Heart of mine, wake! , 
There is one impatient, waiting! 


There is one who is thy master, who would teach thee all thou ar? 


Heart of mine, wake! 
All the little birds are mating ; 


Thou hast come into the glory of thy kingdom, ob, my heart! 





| Ethel M. K 
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